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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Problems of the Resettlement Program 


REMARKS BY WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG! 


Deputy U.S. Representative to ECOSOC 


Mr. Cuarrman, My Delegation shares the views 
of the delegations of Australia and New Zealand 
that no useful purpose can be served by a lengthy 
discussion of the issue before.us. The closing re- 
marks of the Representative of Poland indicate 
that this matter undoubtedly will be fully discussed 
again at the General Assembly, which will meet in 
less than two months. Itseems to us to be less than 
useful to repeat the same argument over and over 


again. 


We have before us an interim report which does . 


not call for any particular action.’ ‘It is less than 
helpful to pull up that tender plant—the Iro— 
every six months and to spray its roots with acid, 
as appears to be the favorite occupation of one of 
the delegations here present. 

However, the fact that two resolutions have been 
submitted to us and that my country has been at- 
tacked as usual prompts me to a few remarks. I 
shall be brief. First of all, some of the complaints. 
It was stated last Friday and was repeated again 
today, that the major purpose of the whole reset- 
tlement program is to obtain slaves for cheap labor. 

Today the Honorable Representative of Poland 
stated quite emphatically that displaced persons 
are paid less and worse treated wherever they go. 
Well, gentlemen, that just is not so. I can talk 
about my own country—but any such allegation is 
absolutely fantastic. I should like to invite these 
people who believe they are not well treated in this 
country to meet one of the refugee ships in order 
that they may see the joy of the people arriving 
here—let them see these refugees as they settle in 
various parts of the country—let them see how 
they are received by the American people. 

I cannot refrain from saying here, as a recent 
immigrant myself, that I have never had any occa- 
sion to complain about the treatment given to im- 
migrants in the United States. So much about 
this slave-labor business as far as the United States 
is concerned. 

Much has been said about repatriation. 
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It has 


been stated last Friday that there are still some 
100,000 Soviet citizens in the camps of Germany 
and Austria. It was stated that the United States 
and the United Kingdom authorities are doing 
everything possible to prevent the repatriation of 
these people. 

That figure of 100,000 is open to question. Be- 
sides, the allegation that everything is being done 
by our authorities to prevent repatriation is not 
based on fact. It just is not so, and everybody 
knows that. 

In 1946, a count was made in displaced persons 
camps and the count revealed fully 95 percent did 
not want to be repatriated for various reasons. 
Again this issue was raised last summer when we 
met in Geneva, and a resolution was passed which 
deliberately put emphasis on resettlement rather 
than on repatriation because it was generally recog- 
nized that the possibilities of repatriation, for all 
practical purposes had been exhausted.® 

Which brings me to another complaint put for- 
ward by the Representative of the Soviet Union 
last Friday. He complained against the termina- 
tion of the accreditation of the Soviet repatriation 
mission in the United States zone of Germany. 
The reasons for this termination of the accredita- 
tion of that mission are very simple. The fact of 
the matter is that due to the unwillingness of dis- 
placed persons, and particularly of Soviet citizens 
among the displaced persons, to return to their 
home countries, that particular mission hes become 
obsolete and its work ineffective. 

Here are some figures. The Soviet Union main- 
tained during the year from November 1, 1947, to 
October 31, 1948, a repatriation mission in the 
United States zone in Germany of approximately 


Made in the Social Committee Feb. 28, 1949, and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the 
same date. Mr. Kotschnig is U. S. Representative in the 
Social Committee of the Economic and Social Council. 

* U.N, doc. E/1092, Jan. 19, 1949. 

* U.N. doc. E/1027, Aug. 26, 1948. 
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10 people, which at the end of the year was reduced 
to 8. These people worked for a whole year. 
What did they achieve? They repatriated al- 
together 670 individuals, of whom 151 were Soviet 
citizens, 65 were Estonians, 297 were Latvians, 157 
were Lithuanians. In other words, taking 10 as 
the base figure for the size of this repatriation mis- 
sion, each member of that mission repatriated over 
a period of a whole year 67 people. 

During the months of November, December, and 
January, which have just passed, altogether 29 
Soviet citizens were repatriated with the help of 
this Soviet mission. Considering what was stated 
by the Polish Representative—that the Iro re- 
patriated 51,000 in one year—the Iro does not ap- 
pear as ineffective an organization as we are urged 
to believe. 

There is also a Polish mission operating, aver- 
aging 13 members, and that Polish mission suc- 
ceeded in repatriating 5,580 people during that 
same period—about 400 for every member of the 
mission. ‘There was a Yugoslav mission of two 
persons which repatriated 1,001—500 per member 
of the mission. 

I submit, if you look at these figures, that it is 
hardly worth while, it hardly makes sense, to main- 
tain the cumbersome machinery of a repatriation 
mission as ineffective as the U.S.S.R. mission. As 
a matter of fact, my Government as early as Au- 
gust 5, 1947, proposed somewhat less cumbersome 
machinery to the Soviet authorities. It suggested 
representation on a reciprocal basis in Germany 
and that consular representatives could take 
over the work of the repatriation mission. The 
U.S.S.R. did not see fit to act on this suggestion. 
Yugoslavia, on her own initiative, transferred the 
repatriation functions from her mission of two to 
the regular consular authorities of Yugoslavia, 
established in Munich on January 1, 1949. The 
Polish mission, as I pointed out, has been very 
much more successful in repatriating Polish 
citizens. 

The withdrawal of the U.S.S.R. repatriation 
mission does not mean the end of any repatriation 
of Soviet citizens to the Soviet territory, because 
again, as we a the remaining functions of 
that mission could easily be taken over by the mili- 
tary mission of the U.S.S.R.in Germany. Those 
facts speak for themselves. 


*U.N. doc. E/1223, Mar. 7, 1949 (U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion), and U.N. doc. E/AC.7/W.57, Feb. 24, 1949 (French 
draft resolution). 





As to the resolutions which have been put before 
us. The resolution proposed by the U.S.S.R.— 
E/AC.7/W39—sounds familiar indeed. When 
compared with the resolution which the Soviet 
Union had submitted to the seventh session of the 
Council in Geneva, we find that the two resolutions 
excepting for the last two paragraphs are identical, 
Pardon me, they are not identical. We find that 
point 1d now reads “to prevent the persecution of 
displaced persons” not “to tolerate the persecution 
of displaced persons.” On the second page point 
2c reads “to secure certain rights” instead of “to 
ensure.” I submit that these spurts of originality 
may be attributed to the translator rather than to 
the movers of the resolution. 

This resolution was discussed fully at great 
length at the seventh session of the Council, and we 
consider a rediscussion of it at this time a waste of 
time. It comes from countries which every so 
often point out that my country and other countries 
are delaying the work of the Council. 

While we eventually are going to vote against 
the U.S.S.R. proposal, we are favorably inclined 
to the draft resolution submitted by the Repre- 
sentative of France.* We believe that it puts a 
high light on certain specific efforts which should 
be made in order to facilitate the resettlement— 
the question of broadening the definition of the 
family unit; the question of admitting a larger 
number of intellectual refugees. We also agree 
with the last paragraph of that resolution which 
contains a request to submit to the ninth session 
of the Economic and Social Council all possible 
information on the progress and prospects of the 
program of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion relating to refugees and displaced persons. 

We have one little difficulty with this paragraph 
because this request under the French resolution 
is addressed to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. We wonder if this request should not be 
addressed to the Ino itself, since it is best qualified 
to report on its own progress and prospects. To 
ask the Secretary-General to make such a report 
might easily lead to duplication, particularly since 
the general council of the Ino asked the Director- 
General of the Iro as early as last fall to prepare 
just such a report. This report should be trans- 
mitted to the next session of the general council of 
the Ino in March 1949, and should reach the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its ninth session. 
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Relation of Strategic Trust Areas to the Security Council 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 
U.S. Representative at the Seat of the U.N. 


The special interest of the United States in this 
matter is to devise practicable procedures by which 
the administration of a strategic eam-aandll in par- 
ticular the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
under United States administration—can be effec- 
tively supervised by the United Nations. 

The United States is also interested in maintain- 
ing the balance between the General Assembly and 
Trusteeship Council on one hand, and the Security 
Council and Trusteeship Council on the other. 
This is a structural and political balance created 
by the Charter. 

As I advised the Security Council on November 
15, 1947, the United States believes that, in ac- 
cordance with article 83 (3) of the Charter, super- 
vision of this Trust Territory by the Trusteeship 
Council is provided for in article 13 of the trustee- 
ship agreement. This article reads as follows: 


The provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter 
shall be applicable to the trust territory, provided that 
the administering authority may determine the extent of 
their applicability to any areas which may from time 
to time be specified by it as closed for security reasons. 


Since these articles of the Charter confer spe- 
cific powers on the Trusteeship Council, the 
United States assumed that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was already empowered, by virtue of the action 
of the Security Council in approving the above 
provision, to supervise the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. However, some members of.the 
Security Council felt that the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council should be specifically re- 
quested by the Security Council. The Committee 
of Experts of the Security Council accordingly 
was asked to consider the matter and make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council. 

We are entirely satisfied with the resolution 
which the Committee of Experts has recommended 
to the Security Council and, as you all know, we 
supported this recommendation in the Committee.? 
We believe that this proposal is entirely in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the Charter and 
that it represents a wise and practicable division 
of responsibility and labor between the Security 
Council and the Trusteeship Council with regard 
to the supervision of strategic areas. In essence, 
the Committee of Experts has recommended that 
the Security Council, while reserving to itself de- 
cisions on security matters, should request the 
Trusteeship Council, acting on behalf of the 
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Security Council, to perform the functions spec- 
ified in articles 87 and 88 of the Charter re- 
lating to the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
such strategic areas. This seems to us a busi- 
nesslike arrangement. The Security Council of 
course would retain full and ultimate responsi- 
bility for all action which the United Nations may 
take in regard to strategic areas. Insofar as the 
Trusteeship Council would act in this matter, it 
would act on behalf of the Security Council. The 
Security Council, if it passed this resolution, 
would not in any way give up its responsibilities, 
or its right to make further requests or recom- 
mendations to the Trusteeship Council in connec- 
tion with any matters dealt with in the proposal. 
It would merely recognize that in view of the fact 
that the Trusteeship Council is far better fitted to 
perform the functions specified in articles 87 and 
88 of the Charter, and in view of the obligation of 
the Security Council to avail itself in this respect 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council, the 
most sensible arrangement would be to do so by 
a general request. 

e now have before us the report of the Secu- 
rity Council’s Committee which was set up to 
confer with the Committee of the Trusteeship 
Council. It gives us a summary of the views of 
all the members of the Trusteeship Council. That 
report indicates that the members of the Trustee- 
ship Council, except for the Representative of the 
USSR., were concerned to preserve what they 
considered the wide freedom of action which the 
Trusteeship Council has under the Charter and 
this Trusteeship agreement in dealing with all 
matters in relation to strategic areas excepting 
questions of security. A reference to the discus- 
sions in the Trusteeship Council on this matter 
will indicate even more clearly the emphasis which 
the members of that Council placed on this point. 

In our view the Security Council should take 
into serious consideration the views expressed by 
another principal organ of the United Nations as 
to the latter’s responsibilities. 


* Made before the Security Council on Mar. 3, 1949, and 
released to the press by the U. S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 

* U.N. doc. $/642, Jan. 12, 1948, p. 9. 

* U.N. doc. S/916, July 23, 1948. 
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I should like to make clear in more detail our 
view on the questions before the Council. 

The General Assembly in article 85 is given full 
and ultimate responsibility with regard to ordi- 
nary trusteeship territories. The Security Coun- 
cil in article 83 is given full responsibility in 
regard to strategic trusteeship territories. The 
Charter polo th that the Trusteeship Council 
shall assist both the General Assembly in carrying 
out its functions with relation to ordinary trustee- 
ship agreements, and the Security Council in 
carrying out certain of its functions in relation to 
strategic trusteeship agreements. In the case of 
the General Assembly, article 85 (2) states that the 
Trusteeship Council shall assist the General As- 
sembly in carrying out all of its functions. In 
the case of the Security Council, article 83 (3) 
states that, subject to certain provisions, the Secu- 
rity Council shall avail itself of the assistance of 
the Trusteeship Council to perform those func- 
tions of the United Nations under the Trusteeship 
system relating to political, economic, social, and 
educational matters in the strategic areas. 

In regard to the disputed point as to whether 
article 83 (3) obliges the Security Council to avail 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council 
the United States feels that both the language of 
that article and the record of the San Francisco 
Conference make it clear that the Security Council 
is under obligation to avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council in certain respects and 
under certain conditions, as specified in that 
article. The position of the U.S.S.R. on this dis- 
puted point does not appear to have received any 
other support than from Poland and the Ukraine. 

The acceptance of the proposition that the Se- 
curity Council is obligated to avail itself of the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 83 (3) does not 
involve any reduction or limitation of the power 
of the Security Council in the field of strategic 
trusteeships. en the Security Council avails 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council 
in accordance with its obligations, that action does 
not in any way prejudice its full and ultimate 
responsibility for all functions of the United 
Nations relating to strategic trusteeships, or de- 
prive it of its jurisdiction to take such further 
action as it deems appropriate. The resolution of 
the Committee of Experts recognizes this fact, as 
well as specifically reserving the exclusive right to 
the Security Council to make decisions regarding 
security questions. Thus the requirements of the 
Charter and the interests of the Security Council 
are fully preserved. 

If we look at the matter from the point of view 
of what policy the Security Council should follow 
in these matters, we find a number of very persua- 
sive reasons for supporting the proposals of the 
Committee of Experts. The spirit and intent of 
the Charter call upon the Security Council to 
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create relationships with the Trusteeship Council 
in the field of strategic trusteeships similar to 
those between the General Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council in the sphere of nonstrategic 
trusteeships. The Trusteeship Council is the 
organ of the United Nations mt emt A desig- 
nated in the Charter to deal on a day-to-day basis 
with the problems relating to the political 
economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of trust areas. The Trusteeship 
Council is clearly much better qualified than the 
Security Council to deal with such questions. 
They are constantly dealing with similar ques- 
tions in nonstrategic areas, and they have per- 
sonnel specially qualified to deal with these highly 
technical subjects. On the other hand, the Se- 
curity Council has no facilities to deal with the 
problems which involve the promotion of the 
political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of trust areas. It 
seems to us that it would be much more practicable 
for the Security Council under these circumstances 
to expedite its own very important work by re- 
questing the Trusteeship Council in accordance 
with the resolution of the Committee of Experts 
to carry out on its behalf the functions indicated 
in articles 87 and 88 of the Charter. This would 
enable the Trusteeship Council to act in this field 
as it does on behalf of the General Assembly in 
nonstrategic areas. Such a course of action would 
be in keeping with the responsibilities of the Trus- 
teeship Council as one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations and would avoid the constant 
friction between the two Councils which we fear 
would result if each time a problem arose we had 
to decide which organ was to deal with it. 
The Committee of Experts report, while not im- 
inging upon the legitimate responsibilities of the 
rusteeship Council under the Charter, and while 
giving that Council the broad authority which it 

eels itself entitled to in acting in this field, at 
the same time fully reserves to the Security Coun- 
cil in practice the right to make final decisions. 
In this respect the Security Council is placed in 
the same position with respect to strategic trustee- 
ships as the General Assembly is placed in with 
respect to nonstrategic trusteeships. The Trustee- 
ship Council will keep the Security Council fully 
informed on all matters relating to the supervision 
of a strategic area of all its activities with respect 
thereto. In the case of the questionnaire, the Trus- 
teeship Council will, in the normal course, prepare 
it and forward it to the administering authority. 
The forwarding of the questionnaire is to be de- 
layed for one month in order to give the Security 
Council ample time in which to decide on any 
modifications which it desires made in the ques- 
tionnaire, thus assuring the Security Council an 
opportunity to exercise its responsibility in this 
matter if it so desires. The Security Council will 
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be advised by the Secretary-General of the receipt 
of the report of the administering authority and 
of any petitions relating to the strategic area. 
These will be transmitted also to the Trusteeship 
Council for examination and report to the Security 
Council. Finally, the Security Council will re- 
ceive from the Trusteeship Council its reports and 
recommendations on political, economic, social, 
and educational matters affecting a strategic area. 
Again, on all of these matters, the Trusteeship 
Council will normally take the initiative and act 
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as it deems appropriate. The Security Council, 
however, retains its full power to act and the ulti- 
mate power to make the final decisions. Since the 
Security Council is in continuous session, it would 
appear that its position in this respect is fully 
protected as a practical matter by the provisions 
of the Committee of rts resolution. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, the United 
States fully supports the proposed resolution put 
forward by the Committee of Experts to this 
Council. 


U.S. Supports Israeli’s Application for Membership in U.N. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN?! 
U.S. Representative at the Seat of the U.N. 


The United States fully supports and will vote 
affirmatively on the application of the State of 
Israel for membership in the United Nations. On 
frequent occasions American officials, including 
the President and the Secretary of State, have 
affirmed that the United States looks forward to 
the admission of the State of Israel to the United 
Nations. The United States extended immediate 
and full recognition to the State of Israel and 
recognized the Provisional Government of Israel 
as the de facto authority of the new state imme- 
diately following the proclamation of its inde- 
pendence on May 14, 1948. The United States 
extended full de jure recognition on January 31, 
1949, to the government of the State of Israel, 
thus further strengthening the relations between 
our Governments. 

In the opinion of my Delegation, as we have 
stated previously, Israel is dul qualified for mem- 
bership under the provisions laid down in article 
4 of the Charter of the United Nations, which 
specifies : 


Membership in the United Nations is open to all other 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained 
in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the Or- 
ganization, are able and willing to carry out these obliga- 
tions. 


There is no doubt but that Israel constitutes a 
state within the meaning of that term in inter- 
national law. The people of Israel have given the 
world a convincing demonstration of their ability 
to organize their Government and establish a sys- 
tem of administration and lawmaking under most 
difficult conditions. They have held a free and 
democratic election for a constituent assembly, 
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which is even now engaged in drawing up a con- 
stitution for that state. 

The fact that Israel is a peace-loving state has 
been demonstrated by the conclusion at Rhodes of 
an armistice agreement between Egypt and Israel 
in pursuance of the Security Council’s resolutions 
of Howendber 16 and December 29, 1948. Negotia- 
tions which are currently being held with the as- 
sistance of the acting mediator between Israel 
and Transjordan, and Israel and Lebanon, give 
further promise of peace and stability for Pales- 
tine. It may be expected that in the near future 
armistice agreements will be concluded between 
Israel and other Arab states. Such agreements 
create favorable atmosphere for carrying out tasks 
laid down by the General Assembly for the Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission. 

The conclusion of the armistice agreement with 
Egypt last week is evidence that the State of Israel 
is able and willing to accept and carry out the obli- 
gations contained in the Charter. 

In the light of recent developments, it is ap- 
propriate that the Security Council should now 
take favorable action on Israel’s application. 
Such action would be encouragement to the newly 
established Government of Israel to continue to 
meet its responsibilities. 

For these reasons my Delegation reiterates its 
view that the State of Israel is qualified for 
membership and believes its admission to member- 
ship should now be recommended by the Security 
Council. 


* Made before the Security Council on Mar. 3, 1949, and 
released te the press by the U. S. Mission to the U. N. 
on the same date. 
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Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agreement Signed 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 


My Delegation associates itself with the state- 
ment of our distinguished President in welcoming 
the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agreement signed at 
Rhodes and congratulates both parties on their 
conciliatory action. This agreement is not only a 
milestone on the road to a settlement of the Pales- 
tine question, but it is evidence of the willingness 
to implement the Security Council’s resolution 
which augurs well for the future. 

The agreement is also an accomplishment from 
which the whole United Nations may gain encour- 
agement. It is an added proof that nations can 
settle their problems peacefully through the 
agency of the United Nations and in accordance 
with the great purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 


My Delegation thanks and praises Acting Medi- 
ator Ralph J. Bunche, whose patience, skill, and 
tact were so important in assisting the parties to 
negotiate this agreement. We grieve that Count 
Bernadotte, who gave his life in the cause of a 
peaceful settlement in Palestine, cannot see the 
progress attained in carrying on his labors. 

e are hopefully watching the current negotia- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Actin Mediator 
Dr. Bunche, between Transjordan and Israel on 
the one hand and Lebanon and Israel on the other. 
We hope that they will soon result in armistice 
agreements. Conclusion of an armistice on each 
front would naturally assist the Palestine Concili- 
ation Commission in relieving distress, healing 
wounds, promoting brotherhood, and developing 
bases for “peace, plenty and freedom.” 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ” 


General Assembly 


Progress Report of the United Nations Acting Mediator on 
Palestine. Official Records: Third Session. Supple- 
ment No. 11A (A/689, A/689/Corr.1 and A/689/Add.1) 
iii, 11 pp. printed. 15¢. 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 1 February 1949 from the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia to the President of the 
Security Council transmitting a Report submitted by 
the Chairman of the Delegation of the Republic of 
Indonesia on the Conditions of Internment of Republi- 
can Leaders at Bangka from 16 to 24 January 1949. 
S$/1254, Feb. 11, 1949. Spp. mimeo. Official Records. 
Third Year. 387th Meeting: 20 December 1948, No. 
131. 8 pp. printed. 10¢. 

Letter Dated 3 February 1949 from the Representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
transmitting the Report of the Administration of the 


*Made before the Security Council on Mar. 3, 1949, 
and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
on the same date. 

? Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City 27, 
N. Y. Other materials (mimeographed or processed doc- 
uments) may be consulted at certain designated libraries 
in the United States. 


British/United States Zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, 1 October to 31 December 1948. S/1242. 
February 3, 1949. ii, 49 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Third Session 
——Detailed Comparative Report Showing the Existing 
Disabilities of Women in the Field of Educational 
and Professional Opportunities. E/CN.6/78. Jan- 
uary 26, 1949. 63 pp. mimeo. 
—tTreaties and Conventions in the Field of the Na- 
tionality of Women. E/CN.6/79. January 21, 1949. 
67 pp. mimeo. 
Fighth Session 
—Proceeds of Sale of Unrra Supplies. E/1095, Jan- 
uary 26, 1949. 16 pp. mimeo. 
——Procedure for the Election of Members of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs. E/1109, January 27, 
1949. 11 pp. mimeo. 
——Report of the Agenda Committee. E/1120 Feb- 
ruary 5, 1949. 8 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Revision of. the Provisional Questionnaire. Fourth Ses- 
sion. T/232. January 24, 1949. 178 pp. mimeo. 
Official Records. Second Session. Special Supplement 
No. 1. Report to Trusteeship Council by the United 
—— Mission to Western Samoa. 126pp. printed. 

$1.25. 
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Reply to Criticism of American Recovery Policy 


STATEMENT BY WILLARD L. THORP! 
U.S. Representative in ECOSOC 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I must apologize to the mem- 
bers of the Council for taking the floor again,’ but 
the policies of the United States have been subject 
to comment for some three hours during this de- 
bate and I do feel that it is necessary for me to 
make a few remarks. 

The charges which have been made with ‘respect 
to the United States have been made before. They 
have been made in this Council. They have been 
made in the meetings of the General Assembly. 
They have been replied to by the United States 
and by other countries, particularly those in Eu- 
rope, who have similarly been involved with respect 
to the charges. 

I wish that I felt that I could rest entirely upon 
the replies which have been made in the past. 
They obviously have not been effective because the 
same misstatements of fact, the same misinterpre- 
tations of motives which have appeared in the past 
have appeared again. 

Today, rather than to repeat in terms of Ameri- 
can policy the controversies which we have had in 
the past, I should like merely to call to the atten- 
tion of the Council some replies, some confusing 
statements which have been made in connection 
with these charges. It may be that the replies 
which have come from the same people who made 
the charges may have more effect than my feeble 
efforts have had in the past. 

For example, we were told yesterday that the 
countries of Western Europe have food shortages 
deriving in rr from lack of seeds and fertilizer. 
We were told that the European ry Pro- 
gram was designed to meet the needs of the Ameri- 
can economy. However, as evidence of the per- 
nicious form of American aid, Dr. Katz-Suchy 
denounced the fact that “out of the grand total 
of $4,044,000,000, $1,384,000,000 were used for 
food and fertilizer.” This would seem to be an 
answer to the charge. 

We were also told that an inadequate amount of 
machinery had gone to Western Europe. I might 
remind the delegates from Eastern Europe, and on 
this they certainly have experience, that it takes 
much longer to provide machinery than it does 
to provide immediate items such as food. I know 
that they would be greatly relieved in their con- 
cern to know that the program of the European 
Recovery Administration for the next year in- 
cludes substantially higher a of machin- 


ery and capital goods than did that of last year. 
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Dr. Katz-Suchy said: “The United States has 
hampered the growth of European industry”; and 
he also said: “Today, the physical after-effects of 
World War II are almost completely overcome in 
countries of Western Europe.” Dr. Katz-Suchy 
said: “World War II has made the problem of 
food especially acute. The Fao reports that only 
seven nations, excluding the USSR. and the ‘new 
democracies,’ raised enough food to meet their own 
needs” ; and at another point he described the con- 
sumption of bread, sugar, and meat in Poland as 
exceeding prewar. At almost exactly the same 
moment, the Polish Representative in the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund told a 
rather different story as he urged that Poland 
should receive the largest aggregate assistance of 
any single country from that fund. 

We are told that the United States is dumping 
its products in Oxrec countries—that it wants a 
wider market. At the same time, we are told that 
“devaluation of the franc was dictated from Wash- 
ington as a part of the Marshall Plan.” I suggest 
that someone might check the dates, as a matter of 
fact, if these two things are to be put together. I 
deny the actual fact that is here alleged but even 
accepting it, it would be a new process for dump- 
ing—to make American products more expensive 
in France and French products cheaper in the 
United States. 

As to counterpart funds, we are damned if we 
do, and we are damned if we don’t. “In Austria 
the Eca’s financial policy of releasing marks and 
shillings from sales of relief goods could drive 
the country into catastrophic inflation”; but “The 
Eca rejected a French proposal anticipating the 
availability of more than 1 billion dollars of Times 
counterpart funds designed to avoid new taxa- 
tion. 

We have had a repetition of the debate in the 
General Assembly with respect to American ex- 
port policy. Weare told (1) United States policy 
is directed at establishing an embargo against 
Eastern Europe, and (2) the United States con- 
trols the export policies of the countries in Western 
Europe. Incidentally, that’s not in any bilateral 
agreement, as was stated before. We are told, you 
see, the United States policy is directed at estab- 
lishing an embargo and that the United States con- 








* Made on Feb. 24, 1949, and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
? BULLETIN of Mar. 6, 1949, p. 283. 
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trols the export policies of the countries in Western 
Europe, but then again we are told the volume of 
trade in Eastern and Western Europe is steadily 
increasing. : 

We are told “Another feature of the economic 
development during 1948 was the clear emergence 
of the attempt to rebuild Western Germany as a 
center of economic power in Europe.” But, we 
are also told, “The removal of two main competi- 
tors, Germany and Japan, has served the increase 
of the exports of the United States.” 

Weare told, “Big profits are being derived from 
the United States in Germany.” We are also told 
capitalists are deriving profits from Germany. 
And then at the same time, we are told “From 
January to October 1948, Germany received 738 
million dollars which is more than one-fifth of 
the total Eca exports to Europe.” During the first 
quarter of operations Western Germany was 100 
ein in the form of grants. This is a wonder- 

ul technique for deriving profits from a country ! 

We are told that the United States is not carry- 
ing out reparations, and we are told of the tragic 
dismantling of two instrument plants in connec- 
tion with the reparations program. We are told 
“Bi-zonia is being made into an American island.” 
At the same time there is objection to American 
assistance in the form of grants, there is objection 
to establishing German trustees in the Ruhr, there 
is objection to the return of certain former United 
States owners into Germany and there is no men- 
tion of the new project for the control of the Ruhr 
by the Ruhr Control Authority. 

We are told, and this is certainly information 
which required some sort of psychological insight, 
that American owners of the Hugo Stinnes Indus- 
tries are planning to increase their sharing of the 
Ruhr coal. Yet the fact is that the reorganization 
of the Ruhr coal industry into a number of me- 
dium-sized enterprises specifically includes the 
Stinnes properties in accordance with the decon- 
centration policy. Of course, the fact is that the 
only increase in foreign ownership in all of Ger- 
many, and that has been tremendous, is the increase 
of Russian ownership in the Russian zone. 

We are told that the American postwar policy 
includes the forcing of exports in order to stave 
off the impending crisis and the “Katz-Suchy poll 
of American business opinion” concludes that such 
a crisis may now be imminent. If his statement 
of policy is true, and the results of his poll are 
correct, then the logical conclusion would be that 
the export gap in United States balance of pay- 
ments should be rapidly increasing. The fact is 
that it is ws rom decreasing. 

I am particularly interested in the suggestions 
which have been made by two of the speakers with 
respect to comparisons of the operations of econ- 
omies. These comparisons have been primarily 
in terms of what might be called the production 
tests and the increase in percentage of production. 
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Anyone knows that increases can be spectacular 
when they start from a low level. And anyone 
knows that as a country becomes more mature and 
more developed, the production test is no longer 
an adequate test of the capacity and character of 
its economy. Consider, for instance, whether it 
would be a correct comparison to say that the 
United States economy is not effective because it 
has not increased its production 27 percent as com- 
pared with last year. As a matter of fact, we 
would regard that as a most unfortunate test to 
apply to our economy. We have, for example, 35 
million of the world’s 45 million automobiles in 
the United States. I suspect all of us would live 
even more in the fear of our lives if we moved 
ahead with the process of a greatly expanded pro- 
duction of automobiles. The tests in a mature 
economy are not only production. There are tests 
with respect to continually improve quality and 
there are tests with respect to continually reduce 
costs. In the American economy we give great 
emphasis to the continued production of goods 
with less and less burden upon our laboring group. 

There has been mention of the high levels of 
the American economy in its production of 1943. 
I think all of us around the table should regard 
that as a most fortunate fact. It is a demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the American economy to 
expand when necessary. However, that produc- 
tion was done on the basis of much longer hours 
of work, a much greater burden on the laboring 

pulation and, in our judgment, one has to take 
into account the degree to which the benefits of an 
economy are obtained through burden upon the 
laboring forces. 

There have been some comparisons merely lim- 
ited to 1948 over 1947 or over 1946. This is an 
even more unsatisfactory basis of judging the 
performance of economies. In fact, if one uses 
this basis, and I certainly am not endorsing that 
idea, the ideal economy in the world must be the 
economy of Germany, and the desirable thing is 
to submit oneself to an occupying force because 
that is the area in which, according to the state- 
ments which we have heard, and it is true, the 
——— of increase during this period has 

een most extraordinary. 

Actually, in comparing economies, there are 
many different elements which must be taken into 
account. I am sure if one were making an ob- 
jective review, one could not disregard the achieve- 
ments of the American economy and the levels 
which its population has reached in its standard 
of living. e are very proud of the American 
economy. We are not distressed by the fact that 
our production is no longer increasing 27 percent 
each year. The American economy is a free econ- 
omy. It is one which has the full opportunity for 
initiative, for invention, for imagination, to ex- 
press themselves. 

(Continued on page 318) 
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U.N. doc. A/AC. 18/87, Feb. 1, 1949 
Adopted Jan, 31, 1949 

Wuerzas the General Assembly by paragraph 2 
(c) of its resolution of 3 re hes fs 1948, re- 
establishing the Interim Committee, directed it 

“To consider systematically, using as a starting 
point the recommendations and elie of the In- 
terim Committee contained in document A/605, 
the further implementation of that part of Article 
11 (paragraph 1) relating to the general principles 
of co-operation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and of that part of Article 13 
( eer 1 a) which deals with the promotion 
of international co-operation in the political field, 
and to report with conclusions to the General 
Assembly ;” 

The Interim Committee 

1. Appoints a Sub-Committee consisting of one 
ip ai from each of the following member 

tates: 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
Iran, Lebanon, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Venezuela. 


The Chairman of the Interim Committee shall 
fill any vacancies on the Sub-Committee which 


Establishment of a Sub-Committee of the Interim Committee 





may occur. He may, if he deems it advisable, ap- 
point additional members to the Sub-Committee, 
provided that the membership of the Sub-Com- 
mittee shall not exceed nineteen. The function of 
the Sub-Committee shall be to plan and carry 
through the long range programme pursuant to 
pt directions contained in paragraph 2 (c) quoted 
above; 

2. Requests the Sub-Committee, in accordance 
with the said paragraph 2 (c) and the recommen- 
dations contained in the report of the Interim 
Committee to the General Assembly on Methods 
for the Promotion of International Co-operation 
in the Political Field :* 

(a) As its first task to prepare a careful agenda 
for the prosecution of the long range programme 
and to present this agenda for consideration by 
the Interim Committee as soon as practicable; 

(b) Thereafter to report from time to time as 
it may see fit on the progress of the work; 

3. Invites the Secretary-General to present his 
views and suggestions as to the programme of 
studies and as to the course of the work generally ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to prepare 
such documentation and render such other as- 
sistance as the Sub-Committee may require in the 
course of its work. 


Resolution on Functions Regarding Strategic Areas Under Trusteeship 


U.N. doc. E/1280, Mar. 7, 1949 
Adopted Mar. 7, 1949 


The Security Council 

Resolwes: . 

1. That the Trusteeship Council be requested, 
subject to the provisions of trusteeship agreements 
or parts thereof in respect of strategic areas, and 
subject to the decisions of the Security Council 
made having regard to security considerations 
from time to time, to perform in accordance with 
its own procedures, on behalf of the Security Coun- 
cil the functions specified in Articles 87 and 88 of 
the Charter relating to the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the inhabit- 
ants of such strategic areas. 

2. That the Trusteeship Council be ae 
to send to the Security Council, one month before 
forwarding to the administering authority, a copy 
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of the questionnaire formulated in accordance with 
Article 88 of the Charter and any amendments to 
such questionnaire which may be made from time 
to time by the Trusteeship Council. 

3. That the Secretary-General be requested to 
advise the Security Council of all reports and peti- 
tions received from or relating to strategic areas 
under trusteeship, and to send copies thereof, as 
soon as possible after receipt, to the Trusteeship 
Council for examination and report to the Security 
Council. 

4. That the Trusteeship Council be requested to 
submit to the Security Council its reports and 
recommendations on political, economical, social 
and educational matters affecting strategic areas 
under trusteeship. 





U.N. doc. A/605, Aug. 13, 1948. 
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World Economic Situation 


U.N. doc. E/1195, Mar. 1, 1949 
Resolutions of 25 February 1949 


I 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Taxine nore of the Secretary-General’s report 
on “Major Economic Changes in 1948”, 

Draws the attention of Member States, of the 
Economic and Employment Commission, of the 
regional economic commissions and of the spe- 
cialized agencies to the views expressed by mem- 
bers of the Council concerning the world economic 
situation. 

II 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Urges all Member Governments, subject to the 
requirements of security, to give the greatest pos- 
sible co-operation to the Secretary-General in 
making available data required for the regular 
monthly and annual publications of economic and 
social statistics and for reviews of world economic 
conditions. 


Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
Registered with the U. N. 


U.N. doc. 8/1239, Feb. 2, 1949 

My pear Mr. Secrerary-GENERAL: In connec- 
tion with the letter dated 15 December 1948 and 
the telegram dated 24 December 1948, both from 
the Chairman of the Council of the Organization 
of American States, on the resolutions adopted by 
that Council concerning Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
and reproduced as Security Council documents 
$/1171 and S/1172, I have the honour of sending 
you herewith twenty-five copies’ of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance which 
came into effect on 3 December 1948 and was regis- 
tered with the Secretariat of the United Nations on 
20 December 1948. 

I would appreciate that, in order to comply with 
Article 54 of the United Nations Charter, you 
transmit these copies to the Security Council for its 
information. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Axperto Lieras 
Secretary General 


* Not here printed. For text see BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 
1947, p. 565. 
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Confirmations 


On March 1, 1949, the Senate confirmed the 
following nominations to offices in the United 
Nations: 


Representatives of the United States of America 
to the Third Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, Held in Paris, France, 
to Which Offices They Were Appointed During 
the Recess of the Senate: 

Warren R. Austin 

John Foster Dulles 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
Philip C. Jessup 

Alternate Representatives of the United States 
of America to the Third Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, Held in Paris, 
France, to Which Offices They Were Appointed 
During the Recess of the Senate: 


Benjamin V. Cohen 
Ray Atherton 
Willard L. Thorp 
Ernest A. Gross 
Francis B. Sayre 


Benjamin V. Cohen, Representative of the 
United States of America to the Third Session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, Held 
in Paris, France, to Which Office He Was Ap- 
pointed During the Recess of the Senate to Fill 
a Vacancy Created by the Absence of Warren R. 
Austin Due to Illness. 

Dean Rusk, Alternate Representative of the 
United States of America to the Third Session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, Held 
in Paris, France, to Which Office He Was Ap- 
pointed during the Recess of the Senate, Vice Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen. 

Stuart A. Rice, Representative of the United 
States of America on the Statistical Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a Term of 3 Years. 

Philip M. Hauser, Representative of the United 
States of America on the Population Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a Term of 3 Years. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Representative of the 
United States of America on the Social Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations for a Term of 3 Years. 

Mark Foster Ethridge, Representative of the 
United States of America on the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine. 

Gerald A. Drew, Representative of the United 
States of America on the Special Balkan Com- 
mittee. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


The question of Indonesia returned to the floor 
of the Security Council at its meetings on March 
10-11. The discussion was based on the report 
submitted by the Commission for Indonesia on 
March 1, which called attention to the “progressive 
deterioration of the situation.” 

Following a statement by the Representative of 
the Netherlands Government which defended the 
Dutch offer of a round-table conference to be held 
at The Hague and which stated the basis of the 
Dutch objections to the restoration of the Repub- 
lican Government at Jogjakarta, required by the 
Security Council resolution on January 28, Am- 
bassador Austin presented the view of the United 
States. He said that the United States continued 
to give full support to the Security Council reso- 
lution and felt that it represents “a sound and prac- 
tical basis for a just and lasting solution of the 
Indonesian question.” 

Ambassador Austin said that the United States 
found it hard to understand the attitude of the 
Netherlands Government toward the restoration 
of the Republic to its capital at Jogjakarta and 
expressed the view that this act would remove an 
important obstacle to negotiations between the 
parties. 


Strategic Trusteeships 


The Security Council on March 8 adopted a 
Committee of Experts resolution to authorize the 
Trusteeship Council to supervise political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational aspects of strategic 
trusteeship areas. The vote was 8 to 0, with the 
Soviet Union, the Ukraine, and Egypt abstaining. 

The immediate application of the resolution 
would enable the Trusteeship Council to act in 
accordance with articles 87 and 88 of the Charter 
with reference to the Pacific Islands strategic 
trusteeship of the United States. A report had 
been submitted by the United States during the 
previous week on the first year of its administra- 
tion of this strategic trusteeship area. 

The Representatives of the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine declared that they did not oppose this pro- 
cedure in relation to the Pacific othe 3 trusteeship 
but abstained because they believed the resolution 
should not be worded so as to apply to possible 
future strategic trusteeships. 

In support of the resolution, Ambassador Austin 
referred to the Committee of Experts recommen- 
dation as a “wise and practicable division of re- 
sponsibility and labor between the Security Coun- 
cil and the Trusteeship Council.” According to 
its terms, he said, The Security Council reserved 
to itself decisions on security matters and retained 
“full and ultimate responsibility for all action 
which the United Nations may take in regard to 
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strategic areas.” But article 83, paragraph 3, of 
the Charter, argued Ambassador Austin, obliges 
the Security Council to avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council on those aspects of the 
administration of these areas which it normally 
supervises in relation to other trusteeships. 


Technical Cooperation 


The Economic and Social Council on March 4 
completed the first stage in the development of an 
expanded U. N. program of technical cooperation 
to speed the development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It adopted by a vote of 15 to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions—Russia, Byelorussia, and Poland—the 
resolution introduced by the United States, as 
amended. 

Pertinent parts of the resolution provide as 
follows: 


“Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the executive heads of the interested special- 
ized agencies through the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Co-ordination, and taking into considera- 
tion the suggestions of Member Governments, to 
prepare a report for the ninth session of the Coun- 
cil setting forth: 

“1. A comprehensive plan for an expanded co- 
operative programme of technical assistance for 
economic development through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, paying due attention 
to questions of a social nature which directly condi- 
tion economic development ; 

“2. Methods of financing such a programme in- 
cluding special budgets; and 

“3. Ways of co-ordinating the planning and exe- 
cution of the programme.” 


The Council also adopted on the same date and 
by the same vote a companion resolution sponsored 
by Chile under which the Council decided to pre- 
sent to the General Assembly an interim report 
on the most urgent problems of economic develop- 
ment. It requested the Secretary-General, in co- 
operation with the specialized agencies, to prepare 
“a report setting forth methods of financing eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries, 
including methods of stimulating the international 
flow of capital for this purpose, paying due atten- 
tion to questions of a social nature which directly 
condition economic development.” 

The Economic and Employment Commission 
and the Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment, it was agreed, should adhere to their present 
work programs. 


International Court of Justice 


Public hearings were concluded March 10 on the 
question of reparations for injuries suffered in the 
service of the tnited Nations, which was submitted 
to the Court by the General Assembly resolution 
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of December 3, 1948. The advisory opinion was 
requested in order to clarify legal questions arising 
from the deaths of Count Bernadotte and other 
officials in Palestine. 

The Court received written observations from 
India, China, France, U.K., and the U.S.A., and 
oral statements were heard from Representatives 
of France, U.K., Belgium, and Dr. Ivan Kerno and 
Mr. A. H. Fellar of the U.N. Legal Department. 

Dr. Kerno, who represented the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, declared that “we have here the direct issue 
of the international personality of the U.N.” and 
that the Court’s answer to that question might in- 
volve the most important consequences for the de- 
velopment of the international organization. It is 
expected that the opinion of the Court will be 
announced in April. 


U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan 


Civil and military representatives of India and 
Pakistan have begun discussion with the Truce 
Subcommittee of UNCIP aimed at speeding the 
implementation of the truce between these two 
states and a definitive agreement. The discussion 
topics include the definition of a truce line, partic- 
ularly in fighting areas, a timetable for the with- 
drawal of troops, the question of war refugees and 
the question of a police force in evacuated areas, 
particularly in western Kashmir. 

The military adviser to the Commission has re- 
ported the withdrawal of six to eight thousand 
tribesmen from the forward areas of Kashmir to 
the northwest frontier provinces, in accordance 
with that part of the August 13 resolution which 
states: “The Government of Pakistan will use its 
best endeavor to secure withdrawal from the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir of tribesmen and Pakistan 
nationals not normally resident therein who en- 
tered the state for the purpose of fighting.” 


Labor 


Discussion of labor questions in the Council 
ended in a referral of the question of “forced 
labour” to the International Labor Organization. 
Charges of infringement of trade-union rights 
made by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
were acted upon in a resolution drawing the atten- 
tion of all Member States to the “importance of 
ensuring within their respective territories the full 
exercise of trade union rights. . . .” 

The resolution on the forced labor question, in 
part: 

“Invites the ILO to give further consideration to 
the problem of forced labour and its nature and 
extent in the light of all possible information in- 
cluding the memorandum of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the records of the Council’s dis- 
cussions of this subject which it has decided to 
transmit to the ILO;” and 

“Requests the Secretary-General to work in close 
co-operation with the 1LO in carrying forward 
its work in this field.” 
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An Australian amendment requests the Secre- 
tary-General “to approach all Governments and to 
enquire in what matter and to what extent they 
would be prepared to co-operate in an impartial 
inquiry into the extent of forced labour in their 
countries, including the reasons for which persons 
are made to perform forced labour and the treat- 
ment accorded.” 

Prior to adoption of the final resolution, the 
Council defeated 3 to 15 a Soviet proposal to create 
a 110- to 125-member world-wide trade-union com- 
mittee to study the forced labor question by the 
examination of documents submitted by govern- 
ments. 


Palestine 


Israel-T ransjordan—Israeli and Transjordan rep- 
resentatives in Rhodes signed March 11 a general 
cease-fire agreement. The agreement, taking effect 
immediately, stated that the cease-fire shall apply 
to all elements of the military and paramilita: 
forces wherever located and shall extend to all 
sectors in which the armed forces of the two par- 
ties were in proximity to each other, beginning in 
the North at Kh Deir Azab. 


Conciliation Commissions—The Palestine Concil- 
iation Commission has invited the Arab Govern- 
ments to send representatives to meet in Beirut to 
discuss with the Commission the problem of Arab 
refugees and possibly other questions concerning 
the peaceful settlement of the Holy Land. The 
Commission suggested March 21 as the opening 
date for the meetings. 


Ecosoc Items 


Ecare—Amended terms of reference to add 
Korea to the geographic area comprising the 
Commission. 

Economic Development—Recommended that 
the Secretary-General consider central publication 
dealing with promotion and advice on development 
projects. 





Reply to Criticism of American Recovery Policy— 
Continued from page 314 

In the short run, it may well be true that an 
authoritarian economy, a totalitarian economy, 
may be able to make the greatest advances, but in 
the long run, we are quite prepared to pin our 
faith on a free society in which all individuals have 
a full chance to express themselves and to make 
their fullest possible contribution to the develop- 
ment of that society. As far as the United States 
is concerned, we are working most happily in 
what we regard as a thoroughly constructive rela- 
tionship with other free societies. That brings 
me to one quotation from a speech with which I 
can thoroughly agree, Mr. Chairman, as follows: 


“The relations between the U.S.S.R. and let us 
say Poland, are quite different from those between 
the U.S.A. and Marshall Plan countries.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention 
Signed! 


On February 8, 1949, the international conven- 
tion for the northwest Atlantic fisheries and the 
final act were opened for signature following an 
eleven-nation conference held at Washington, D.C. 
The two-week period during which the convention 
and final act remained open for signature expired 
on February 22. 

Before the expiration date both documents were 
signed by Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States. The two observ- 
ers, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea signed the final act. 

The over-all area covered by the convention is 
divided into five subareas. These areas generall 
cover the waters off the west coast of Greenland, 
off Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
New England. The convention provides for a 
commission on which all contracting governments 
will be represented and separate panels with par- 
ticular jurisdiction over each of the subareas. The 
panels will be composed of contracting govern- 
ments with particular fishing interests in each 
subarea. 

The primary function of the commission will be 
to collect, collate, and disseminate scientific infor- 
mation on international fisheries in the convention 
area. While the commission has no direct regula- 
tory powers, any panel may transmit through the 
commission to the governments of such panel for 
appropriate action recommendations for measures, 
based upon scientific information, which are 
deemed necessary for maintaining those stocks of 
fish which support international fisheries in the 
convention area. Within a specified time after 
action has been taken by the panel governments of 
each subarea affected, such measure becomes ap- 
plicable to all contracting governments. 

It was recommended by the conference that upon 
the entry into force of the convention, the United 
States Government, as depository for the conven- 
tion, should take the initiative in convening the 
first meeting of the commission. 

It was also recommended by the conference 
that, in the interim between signing and ratifica- 
tion of the convention, the fishery biologists of the 
several countries might advantageously be draw- 
ing up preliminary plans for the scientific work 
of the commission. Canada agreed to take the 
initiative in beginning this work. 

This agreement will require ratification and it 
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is anticipated, accordingly, that the agreement will 

be submitted in the near future to the Senate. 
Upon ratification by any four signatory govern- 

ments, the convention will enter into force. 


U.S. Not To Send Delegate to Inter-American 
Meeting on Dependent Territories 
[Released to the press March 4] 

The Department of State has been informed by 
the Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States that March 15 has been fixed as 
the date for the meeting in Habana of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Dependent Territories, which 
has been established as a result of action taken at 
the Ninth International Conference of American 
States in Bogoté. It is understood that 14 of the 
21 American Governments have appointed repre- 
sentatives to this Committee. 

The Committee was charged, in the resolution 
providing for its establishment, with the task of 
centralizing information on, studying the situa- 
tion of, and preparing reports on territories in the 
Americas which are at present under the control 
of extracontinental countries. The territories re- 
ferred to have various forms of political relation- 
ship with one or another European state and vary- 
ing degrees of self-government, while the sover- 
eignty of certain of them is a matter of dispute 
between a European state and one or more Ameri- 
can countries. 

The Government of the United States has grave 
doubts that the American Committee on Depend- 
ent Territories can fulfil the tasks thus assigned 
to it without endangering principles which all 
American states have accepted in inter-American 
agreements or in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. It is this Government’s view that problems 
resulting from the status of the territories referred 
to, which exist or may develop, can and should be 
settled under procedures which do not involve 
the risk of violating these principles and for which 
adequate provision is made in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The United States, therefore, does not plan to 
appoint a representative to the Committee on De- 
pendent Territories. Note has been taken, how- 
ever, of the requirement of the Bogota resolution 
that reports prepared by the Committee will be 
transmitted by the Council of the Organization 
of American States to the member Governments 
for information and study. In view of the im- 

rtant questions of principle involved, the United 
States may wish to express its views when the 


reports are transmitted to it. 


*For text of convention see Department of State press 
release 108 of Feb. 24, 1949. 
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U.S. Requests Withdrawal of Soviet Repatriation Mission 
From American Zone in Germany 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE U.S. 5S. R. AND THE U. S. 


Note From the Soviet Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
No. 12 February 24, 1949 


The Soviet Government considers it necessary 
to direct the attention of the Government of the 
United States of America to the inadmissible 
situation in the matter of repatriation of Soviet 
citizens from American zones of occupation of 
Germany and Austria. 

According to the far from complete data at the 
disposal of the Soviet repatriation authorities, 
there are at present in the American zone of oc- 
cupation of Germany over 116,000 and in the 
American zone of occupation of Austria over 
19,000 Soviet citizens subject to repatriation. 
Moreover, on territories controlled by American 
authorities there are also at present a large num- 
ber of unrepatriated Soviet children who, during 
the period of war, lost their parents or were 
forcibly separated from them and abducted to 
Germany by Hitlerites and who remain unpro- 
tected, since Soviet repatriation representatives 
cannot gain admittance to the places where they 
are located. 

Such situation regarding repatriation of Soviet 
citizens has arisen from the fact that American 
military authorities in Germany and Austria in 
violation of obligations accepted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America are placing 
numerous obstacles in the way of the work of 
the Soviet repatriation representatives as has 
frequently been pointed out by the Soviet side. 

Official representatives of the American military 
authorities systematically refuse Soviet repatria- 
tion officers organization of meetings with Soviet 
citizens in displaced persons camps and are hin- 
dering conduct of conversations with them. 
Thus, for example, on September 2, 1948 a repre- 
sentative of the American military authorities at 
Stuttgart, Cambell, told a Soviet officer that he 
had orders to forbid conversations between Soviet 
repatriation officers and Soviet displaced persons. 
Facts of this nature are numerous. In May 1948 
American military authorities in Germany by 
letter signed by American General Huebner for- 
bade introduction of sale and distribution among 
Soviet displaced citizens of Soviet newspapers, 
books and magazines. In reality Soviet citizens 
located in American camps for displaced persons 
are everywhere deprived of the opportunity to 
receive and become acquainted with Soviet news- 
papers and books. 
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With toleration of the military authorities in 
the American occupation zones of Germany and 
Austria, activity directed against the repatriation 
of Soviet citizens of various committees, organiza- 
tions, “centers” and groups hostile to the Soviet 
Union has intensified, since these committees and 
“centers” have been handed over to yesterday’s 
Hitlerite agents and accomplices. There have 
been established in displaced persons camps condi- 
tions of persecution and terror in relation to all 
Soviet citizens striving to return to their home- 
land. There are whole series of facts when there 
have been organized against Soviet repatriation 
officers on the occasion of their visits to American 
camps incidents prearranged by criminal elements 
striving to disrupt the work of repatriation and 
whose acts go unpunished. 

The Soviet military authorities in Germany and 
Austria have made frequent representations to 
American military authorities concerning the 
necessity of stopping the activity of these elements 
and organizations hostile to the Soviet Union and 
which are directed toward disruption of repatria- 
tion and concerning the establishment for Soviet 
missions of conditions assuring the unhindered 
return of Soviet citizens to their homeland. How- 
ever, American military authorities have not only 
not adopted necessary measures but on the con- 
trary the facts testify that their action recently 
was directed toward the complete disruption of the 
work of the Soviet repatriation missions. 

In January 1949 American military authorities 
in Germany and Austria officially informed the 
Soviet command that the activity of the Soviet 
repatriation missions were to be terminated as of 
March 1, 1949. The Soviet Government considers 
such a statement by the American military authori- 
ties in contradiction with the Soviet-American re- 
patriation agreement of February 11, 1945, which 
does not permit unilateral abrogation of this 
agreement. 

Bringing the above to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, the 
Soviet Government states that the actions of the 
American military authorities in Germany and 
Austria is in violation of the Soviet-American 
repatriation agreement of February 11, 1945 and 
in contradiction of the agreed decisions of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of April 23, 1947 re- 
garding displaced persons. 
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These actions also contradict the resolution of 
the General Assembly of November 17, 1947, which 
stated that the General Assembly “Confirms its 
point of view according to which the principal 
task regarding displaced persons is to encourage 
by all possible means their most rapid return to 
their countries of origin and to cooperate in this 
return in accordance with the resolution of the 
General Assembly of February 12, 1946 in which 
there should not be any obstacles in the way of 
the most expeditious settlement of this task.” 

The Soviet Government having completed in 
good time the repatriation of American citizens 
had the right to expect that the Government of 
the United States of America and its representa- 
tives in the occupied territories would likewise 
loyally carry out the obligations resulting from 
the above-mentioned agreements. 

In virtue of the above the Soviet Government 
insists that the Government of the United States 
of America issue instructions to the American 
occupation authorities in Germany and Austria to 
take measures guaranteeing normal conditions of 
work for the Soviet repatriation missions, and in 
accordance with the Soviet-American agreement 
on repatriation and the decision of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on displaced persons, revoke 
the orders which limit the number of personnel 
and periods of work of the Soviet repatriation 
missions in these zones. 


[Released to the press March 3] 
U.S. Note to the Soviet Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs 
March 3, 1949 


The following are the views of the United States 
Government regarding the questions raised in the 
Minister’s Note No. 12 of February 24. 

This Government considers the Ministry’s note 
replete with misrepresentation and distortion of 
fact. There is no basis for the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s statement that large numbers of Soviet 
citizens desirous of returning to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics remain in the American 
area of occupation as a result of hindrances caused 
to the operation of the Soviet Repatriation Mis- 
sion by American authorities or for any reason 
other than their own volition. 

As repeatedly emphasized by American military 
authorities in Germany in communicating with the 
the Soviet military authorities regarding the 
Soviet Repatriation Mission, there has been no 
desire on the part of this Government to impede 
in any way the repatriation of Soviet citizens in 
accordance with agreements reached between the 
United States and the Soviet Governments and 
within the framework of decisions of the United 
Nations regarding repatriation. On the con- 
trary, ample and adequate facilities have been 
given to the Soviet repatriation officials in order 
that they might speedily conclude their mission. 
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Repatriation activities have been carried on since 
the conclusion of the Repatriation Agreement of 
February 11, 1945 with the active and full co- 
operation of the American occupation authorities 
despite irregularities in the conduct of members 
of the Soviet Repatriation Mission. As stated in 
General Clay’s communication to Marshal Soko- 
lovsky of January 1, 1949 the decision to terminate 
accreditation of the Soviet Repatriation Mission 
resulted only from the small volume of repatria- 
tion now being carried on. It was further stated 
that any repatriation work that may remain ma 

be carried on by representatives of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Mission. There is therefore no question of 
abrogation of the Agreement of February 11, 1945. 

Regarding the statement that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment completed in good time the repatriation 
of American citizens, the Soviet Government is 
aware of this Government’s profound dissatisfac- 
tion with the progress of the repatriation of 
American citizens within the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as ‘a result of the many com- 
munications addressed to the Minister by the 
American Ambassador at Moscow to which no ade- 
quate response has been made. 

The Government of the United States finds in- 
acceptable remarks contained in the Minister’s 
note under reference which attempt to demon- 
strate that illegal activities of groups in opposi- 
tion to the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics have been permitted to exist 
by American military authorities and that persons 
desirous of returning to the Soviet Union have 
been prevented from doing so. 

The American occupation authorities have im- 
plemented in every feasible way the resolution of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations of 
February 12, 1946, including paragraph C II which 
states in part, “No refugees or displaced persons 
who have finally and definitely, in complete free- 
dom, and after receiving full. eeotadan of the 
facts including adequate information from the 
Governments of their countries of origin, ex- 
pressed valid objection to returning to their coun- 
tries of origin and who do not come within the 
provisions of paragraph D below, shall be com- 
pelled to return to their country of origin . . .” 
as well as the resolution of November 17, 1947. 
Persons who come within the scope of the pro- 
vision cited, of course, cannot legitimately be 
considered potential repatriates. 

It is apparent from the results achieved in re- 
cent months by the Soviet Repatriation Mission in 
Germany that the great bulk of its work has been 
completed. During the three months ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1948, the activities of the Soviet Repatria- 
tion Mission resulted in repatriation of persons 
from the American zone of occupation at an 
average rate of only thirty-four per month. In 
the three months ending January 31, 1949, the rate 
had fallen further to less then nine persons per 
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month. It is obvious that such limited repatria- 
tion activities can be arranged adequately by the 
existing Soviet Military Mission. The latter will 
continue to receive the full cooperation of the 
American military authorities in achieving the 
voluntary repatriation of Soviet citizens in ac- 
cordance with the agreements mentioned above 
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as well as the decisions of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers April 23, 1947. 

This Government therefore reaffirms the posi- 
tion taken by the United States Commander-in- 
Chief in his communication of January 1, 1949, 
and requests that personnel of the Soviet Repatria- 
tion Mission be withdrawn forthwith. 


BY GEORGE V. ALLEN! 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


It is always a gratifying experience for me to 
speak to students from foreign countries. I am 
especially glad to meet with you who have come 
from the countries associated with us in the great- 
est experiment in voluntary material cooperation 
the world has ever known—the economic re- 
covery program. 

Belore coming to the United States, each of 
you had naturally formed a preconception of what 
the United States would be like. You have now 
had an opportunity to supplement those —— 
of the imagination by photographs taken by your 
own eyes and developed in your own minds. 

Nothing can erase the impressions which have 
now been fixed in your memories by the things 
which you yourself have seen here, the people to 
whom you have talked, and the experiences which 
you have had here in the United States during 
the past 10 weeks. 

You will be asked, when you return to your 
homes, whether America was as you had expected 
to find it—whether it was, on the whole, less in- 
teresting that you had onan or more so, whether 
the buildings were less tall, the houses more hot, 
or the traffic less jammed than you had imagined. 

Some of you may be asked whether you saw 
any gears, or cowboys, or Indians, or Holly- 
wood stars, or perhaps any atomic bombs. Others 
will be asked about economic conditions—about 
the great strikes which, according to Radio Mos- 
cow, are eupeting American industry, or the un- 
employed who are reportedly in evidence on every 
hand. You may be asked whether a business de- 
pression has started, or is likely to start, whether 
the Tennessee Valley development is a success, 
and a host of other difficult i re on which you 
may or may not have had an opportunity to in- 
form yourselves. 

Perhaps some of you may be asked whether you 
consider it true, as the Communists both inside the 
United States and outside allege, that the United 

* Address made before the New York Herald Tribune 
Student Forum, New York, N.Y., on Mar. 5, 1949, and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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States is preparing for an aggressive war and is 
determined to subject the world to its domination. 

But most frequently you will be asked about 
the American people, what they are like in their 
homes, how they act, whether they have any in- 
terest other than in making and spending money, 
how Negroes are treated, whether the young nesalll 
are well-mannered, whether you saw any people 
who were ill-fed and ill-clothed, and so forth. 

I am by no means certain what your answers will 
be. Probably no two of you will answer entirely 
alike. It is quite probable that all of your answers 
will not be favorable to the American scene. You 
will have found some aspects of our life which did 
not please you. Perhaps even some of you may 
leave the United States with a less favorable im- 
pression than you had when you arrived. I hope 
this will not be true, but some visitors who come 
to the United States, in all genuineness, would 
have thought better of this country if they had 
never actually visited our shores and had retained 
instead the image which they had gained from 
fancy rather than fact. 

This is a risk that is always run by any exchange 
of visits. There are a few people, not only in the 
United States but elsewhere, who consider visits 
to foreign countries a liability rather than an 
asset on the grounds that such visits are likely to 
create more ill will and misunderstanding than 
otherwise. 

There is no denying that misunderstandings do 
arise from foreign visits. This is a calculated risk 
that has to be taken. But we have found by ex- 
perience that the best means of creating real under- 
standing and sympathy among human beings, par- 
ticularly among students who want to learn, is 
for them to know and to talk to each other. Prim- 
itive medicine men discovered, long before the 
modern psychologists did, that people are likely 
to fear the unknown, and that their fears can be 
played upon by leaders who wish to keep them 
enslaved. Before Christopher Columbus, the 
western seas were unknown and consequently 
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feared and distrusted. The sailors of Europe be- 
lieved that if they sailed west they would encounter 
fierce monsters of the sea, or a roaring waterfall 
which would precipitate them off the surface of the 
earth, or parle a swift current funneling into 
the mouth of Hades. Columbus dispelled these 
imaginary fears by a visit. Whether Columbus 
liked what he saw is unimportant. The point is 
that, after his visit, no propagandist could make 
him or his sailors accept these old stories about 
dragons and waterfalls. 

You, I am confident, are among the group which 
came here with an intense desire to learn as much 
as you could about the United States. You are 
students who have been selected for your outstand- 
ing qualifications. I know that you have been 
penetrating observers of the American scene, and 
we welcome your visit for that very reason. At 
least you can no longer be fooled by most of the 
stories about us which the medicine men of Mos- 
cow are telling in order to keep the Russian people 
in bondage. 

I hope you have not felt that you have been 
shielded from any segments of American life 
which you may have desired to investigate while 
you have been here. 

We do not pretend that we are proud of every 
detail of our society. We make no claim of hav- 
ing achieved a perfect existence. But we have 
no desire to seclude our way of life from view or 
to prevent investigation. Quite the contrary. 
ye we are willing and anxious to present our- 
selves to the world as we are. We are constantly 
striving to improve our society, and it is this sense 
of striving and of accomplishment which, above 
all else, we hope you will recall from your visit 
with us. 

Whenever there is no way to achieve improve- 
ment except by armed revolt, the cry of the revo- 
lutionist inevitably arises. Any society which be- 
comes static invites its populace to resort to force- 
ful measures. Means for peaceful change, 
through open, public debate, without censorship, 
through honest and free elections, are necessary 
in any society which wishes to avoid a fiercer 
conflict. 

The various strata of society must remain flex- 
ible. When office boys no longer become presi- 
dents of great corporations in the United States 
or the sons of tenant farmers aspire to the White 
House, you should begin to worry about this coun- 
try. But as long as immigrant boys such as David 
Sarnoff and David Dubinsky from Russia, and 
Spyros Skouras from Greece, can arrive in this 
country without any knowledge of English and 
rise to the highest position in management and 
labor, when Bill O’Dwyer can come to this count 
at the age of 20 and rise to be the mayor of this 
great city, we do not need to be alarmed that our 
society has become static or that the principles 
of our American democracy are running out. 
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I am especially hopeful that you have been able 
to obtain an appreciation for this outstanding fact 
in American life. 

Another important fact is the power of organ- 
ized labor here. A delegate from Eastern Europe 
recently demanded in the Security Council that 
the exploitation of labor be investigated inside 
the United States. It is true that management 
may exploit labor, but the greatest exploiter of 
labor is a government bureaucracy which has be- 
come all-powerful and can use its police to force 
labor tocomply. The only safeguard against the 
exploitation of labor must always be the ability 
of labor to protect itself against either manage- 
ment or bureaucracy. Labor has this power in 
the United States through our great free trade- 
unions, which are constantly expanding their 
membership. 

The medicine men of Moscow, as Jim Carey, 
CIO, told me yesterday, picture labor in the 
United States as a helpless body, ground under the 
heels of Wall Street. I hope you have had an 
opportunity to see that this is a wholly imaginary 
picture of the Western world. 

As regards the demand for investigation of our 
labor conditions, there are today more foreign 
journalists in the United States than in any coun- 
try of the world. They travel about the country 
wherever they wish, without police permit or even 
identity cards. They are free to investigate labor 
conditions as much as they wish, and are doing 
so every day. 

But even more important, they are entirely free 
to write any articles they wish and to send them 
out without any censorship or official restriction. 
We are anxious for labor and all other social 
conditions in this country to remain an open book. 
I hope you have become genuinely convinced of 
this fact. 

Some of you or your parents may not agree with 
the free enterprise or capitalistic economic system 
which is chiefly employed in the United States 
for the production of wealth. You may feel, for 
example, that government ownership of coal mines 
or steel mills, of banks or transportation facilities, 
is preferable in your own economy. 

e shall not quarrel with you over that point, 
nor shall we try to convert you. Our system serves 
us well, and has enabled us to support the Mar- 
shall Plan for the economic recovery of your own 
countries. We are naturally pleased with what 
our own system has accomplished, and many 
Americans are inclined to think that Europe 
would be less dependent on outside help if it fol- 
lowed our system somewhat more closely. Moscow 
says we are trying to force our economic system 
on everyone else. Again, I say, the picture is sim- 
ply not true. We are not concerned with your 
system of land tenure, for instance, or any other 
economic experiment which you may Sey elect 
to try. 
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If you can find a way, under your various sys- 
tems of economics, to make a better mousetrap, the 
world will beat a path to your door. 

While your choice of an economic system is your 
own affair, there is one field in which neither you 
nor we can afford to engage in any experiments. 
Every individual citizen must be allowed to think 
for himself and to express himself freely. Op- 
position parties must be tolerated, and no eco- 
nomic or any other system must be imposed by 
force. We must be solidly united on these prin- 
ciples, and must unite all free peoples in a de- 
termination to retain their liberties. 

The police state, which breeds aggression, must 
be outlawed. Individuals must be freed from the 
fear of invasion by their own government in their 

rivate lives, and nations must be freed from the 
ear of invasion by outside armies. These two 
goals go hand in hand. 

International joint action, by free nations acting 
together, can rid the world of armed aggression. 
But the citizens of each state must be the first 
line of defense of their own liberties. 





If through your visit to the United States you 
have gained a firmer conviction of the necessity 
for each individual to insist upon respect for his 
own personality, and to resist the encroachments 
of a totalitarian system, you will have been amply 
rewarded for your trouble, and I am certain that 
the New York Herald Tribune, which made pos- 
— this excellent exchange, will feel amply re- 
paid. 

The purpose of our international information 
program is to present a true picture of the Ameri- 
can people to all the world. The best way to do 
this is for as many people of other nations as 
possible to come to the United States, as you have 
done, and see for themselves. This serves a double 
purpose. It enables you to judge whether the less 
flattering pictures of our society painted by others 
are correct. But perhaps of equal importance, it 
enables you to judge whether the pictures we paint 
of ourselves are true. As long as we keep con- 
stantly in mind the goal of truth, we have few 
worries about the outcome of the battle of ideas. 
We shall win. 


Achievements of Military Government in 1948 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY! 
U.S. Military Governor 


Note: At the first Staff Conference in 1949 the 
Military Governor reviewed the accomplishments 
of Military Government during 1948. The high- 
lights of this summary are given below: 


I think it wise to take stock briefly of the past 
year in approaching a new year. I think in look- 
ing back on 1948 we can look back on it as a year 
of material progress, and I think we can take con- 
siderable satisfaction in the state of affairs. We 
have made some mistakes, of course, and every- 
thing has not gone the way we wanted it; but, as 
we look back, it has been a year of considerable 
progress. 

In the legal field we have turned over increasing 
responsibility to the German courts. We have 
completed all of our war trials. We have estab- 
lished a much better system of justice for our own 
people and for Allied Nationals in Germany who 
come before our courts. The system was put in 
effect during the past year; it is working, and 
I think all three of these achievements are some- 
thing in which we can take considerable pride. 

1From Monthly Report of the Military Governor, Office 
of Military Government for Germany (U.S.), December 
1948, No. 42, pp. 1-8. 
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In the economic field it is difficult to find any 
reason to complain over progress that has been 
made in the last year. As you know, our produc- 
tion increased during the last half of the year 
almost by 50 percent in every field. The output of 
the German factories today is much larger than it 
was a year ago. It is evident from the spirit and 
the appearance of the people you see on the streets 
that no better progress has been made than in the 
supply of food, which is a result of a very bounti- 
ful agricultural year. Here proper planning has 
made for a wide variety of especially valuable 
food crops, and with these products, augmented 
by American generosity, we have now raised the 
standard of living to one in which the German 
people have enough to eat. In this accomplish- 
ment alone we have brought back a real hope for 
the future among the forty-odd million people in 
the Bizonal Area. We have turned increasing re- 
sponsibility over to the Germans in the economic 
field, particularly in respect to foreign trade. 
Measures taken toward the end of the year will not 
be felt for several months, but all of us are con- 
fident that release from restrictions on foreign 
trade will result in greater initiative on the part of 
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Germans and in increasing export and import 
trading. 

In the railroad field, in contrast to a year ago, 
we have met all our needs that were essential, in- 
cluding the ee ones of moving coal and 
the harvest. e have new freight cars coming 
out in Germany and being imported from neigh- 
boring countries. I think it safe to say that our 
transportation situation has caught up with the 
general economic picture. It is no longer a bottle- 
neck; it is now almost entirely a German internal 
problem in German hands. 

In the communications field, German communi- 
cations internally are so nearly normal that con- 
trol has almost completely passed back to German 
hands. As to the external communications field, 
I hope that, with the establishment of a German 
government, we will be able to transfer to the 
Germans the responsibility which we still exercise. 

In the educational field a positive accomplish- 
ment is that we have secured free tuition laws. 
We have not as yet secured the school reform re- 
sults that we could, by order, have placed upon 
the German states. We have always felt that such 
an order would be a mistake and that a reform so 
accomplished would not endure. Whether we 
were right in that or not is something that time 
alone will tell; however, an inspirational cam- 
paign at the grass roots, among school teachers 
and other interested persons, and particularly 
among parents, has aroused a wide measure of 
popular interest in the school reforms that we 
believe in; and I for one have hopes that, in the 
new year, we will see adopted by popular desire 
reforms in the German school system. This will 
show that in the past year we have laid the founda- 
tion for one of the most basic reforms in our 
scheme of objectives. 

In the field of civil affairs we have seen the 
German state governments improve rapidly. I 
think we might say that the state governments 
here as of today compare quite favorably with 
state governments at home in their ability to ad- 
minister the affairs of the several states. The Bi- 
zonal Economic Council has taken a large measure 
of legislative responsibility. We are behind 
schedule on the Basic Law and the Occupation 
Statute due to a number of factors beyond our 
control. In spite of that fact, the Parliamentary 
Council is meeting and is preparing the Basic Law, 
and the Occupation Statute has reached a govern- 
mental level where, we hope, it can be resolved in 
a matter of weeks. 

I think one of the great programs of Military 
Government has been the exchange program to 
give Germans the opportunity to visit the United 
States and observe and see how we conduct our 
civil, educational, and other affairs in the United 
States. An Institute of Public Affairs has been 
established which will provide a forum before 
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cussed the Germans. 

In the field of public safety we witnessed com- 
pletion of the denazification program, which, as 
everybody here knows, was one of the oe gg sal 
grams of its type carried out in the world. Man 
people say it was a failure. I think history will 
prove that letting the Germans handle this affair 
themselves will carry with it very far-reaching 
effects, and that we may count on the denazifica- 
tion measures to keep out of office for a long time 
the really bad Nazis so that other leadership can 
develop, and that if the Nazis try to come back, 
it will be too late. In addition, we have trans- 
ferred increasing police responsibility to the Ger- 
man police. We have removed the Paasbihalers 
from patrol duties. While all of this was being 
done there has been a sizable decrease in the crime 
rate. 

In respect to the displaced persons’ program and 
the stimulation of people at home to find places 
for them, we are finally moving these people to 
places where their future is brighter. 

In property control we have made great Prog: 
ress in both external restitution and in the field 
of reparations. As for restitution of property 
taken away from persecutees, it will be a lon 
time unfolding ; however, the basic law is enacte 
and the administrative machinery has been es- 
tablished to see that this restitution of property 
is carried out under a rule of law. 

Basically our deconcentration of property has 
been completed in the legal sense in that the great 
I. G. Farben property has been broken up mal the 
parts are already being operated as individual 
properties; also we have enacted the steel and 
coal reorganization law. These and other meas- 
ures practically completed, from the legal stand- 
point, the deconcentration program. Obviously, 
reorganization under these laws will require many 
months. Decartelization has been written into a 
law which we hope to have translated into a Ger- 
man law. It will always be violated, and it is 
simply a problem now of finding and punishing 
those who break the law. 

In the trade union field I think the greatest com- 
pliment perhaps that has been offered to us as to 
our success in rebuilding the trade unions is the 
freedom and courage with which they attack us. 
That to me proves that we have revived strong 
healthy trade unions that stand on their own feet. 
While I can’t say that I enjoy being attacked, I 
enjoy a situation in Germany whereby people are 
willing to stand up and to attack. I think that 
is a greater progress than the trade union leaders, 
or we in our irritation, realize. 

In the vitally important field of disarmament 
we have completed a demilitarization program and 
have entered into an agreement that provides for 
the establishment of a military security board 


which aa governmental methods can be dis- 
y 
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which will insure that remilitarization in Ger- 
many is impossible. 

In the field of information services we have 
succeeded in getting _—- of legislation that 
guarantees a free radio and which permits the 
return of radio to the Germans. We hope to do 
the same thing with the press; and, while it is a 
slow operation, I am sure that the foundation has 
been laid and that we will have very soon a trul 
free press in Germany. I assume with it we will 
have the danger of a rise of an aggressive anti- 
Military Government press, perhaps even an anti- 
democratic press. I think we can face that danger. 
I don’t think we can hope to have a free and 
democratic press until it has opposition. vows 
are worried at home that our press laws allow suc 
competition. I think that, if we are afraid a free 
press can’t survive, it shows a fear that is com- 
pletely contrary to the basic American concept. 

In the financial field we have made great prog- 
ress during the year. Of course, the outstanding 
feature was currency reform which, drastic as it 
was, started the wheels of recovery and made 
money an incentive again; it has played a very 
major part in the recovery which is taking place. 
With it, of course, due to a shortage of goods, has 
come the threat of inflation. I think that, both 
in the financial and over-all economic field in the 
forthcoming year, the greatest single threat to re- 
covery is that of inflation. I think we are goi 
to be able to control it, but not with the kind o 
control of inflation that is a deterrent to pro- 
duction. Timing of measures is most important, 
but it is also a difficult thing to determine. We do 
have the machinery set up to watch inflationary 
trends; and I am quite confident that, if they 
develop as a serious threat in the coming year, 
we can cope with the situation. 

During the past year, unfortunately, quadri- 
partite relations were broken up, and we experi- 
enced the blockade of Berlin. It was something 
out of our control. As a result of the airlift we 
have prevented the blockade from becoming suc- 
cessful in fact. 

All in all, we can look back on the last year at 
these accomplishments which have been made 

ossible by a Military Government force which, 

uring the year, has been reduced in number by 
over one thousand. I think, if you sum it all up, 
it paints a pretty good picture. 


Procedures of Allied Tripartite 
Customs Committee in Germany 


Official Communiqué 
[Released to the press by OMGUS February 16] 


The following Tripartite release was issued in 
Frankfurt on 16 February 1949: 


1, At a meeting on 16 February 1949 in Frank- 
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furt, the Military Governors of the United King- 
dom, French and U.S. Zones took a number of 
decisions designed to obtain a uniformity of cus- 
toms procedure throughout their zones and to 
bring under control the illegal traffic taking place 
across the frontiers. 

2. The Military Governors had already set up 
an Allied Tripartite Customs Committee to study 
these questions and this Tripartite Committee is 
to have a counterpart German Committee, to be 
known as the “German Trizonal Customs Com- 
mittee.” This German Trizonal Customs Com- 
mittee will coordinate regulations and direc- 
tives of the Bizonal Customs Leitstelle and the 
customs administration of the French Zone and 
issue them after approval by the Allied Tripartite 
Customs Committee. 

8. The Allied Tripartite Customs Committee 
will also have responsibility for supervising the 
implementation of the following additional deci- 
— through normal military government chan- 
nels; 


(1) The establishment of uniform and simpli- 
fied licensing procedures for commercial, non- 
commercial and occupation forces exports and 
imports. 

2) Participation of the French Zone in the 
teletype co-ordination of international road ship- 
ments passing through the three zones and the 
extension of the French Zone teletype system to 
connect with the Bizonal network. 

(3) The establishment of a bonding procedure 
for international transit traffic and revision of 
the exit clearing certificate procedure. 

(4) The sctabtldhanant of a Tripartite Customs 
Liaison Inspectorate composed of Allied repre- 
sentatives of the three zones, for the purpose of 
observing the customs procedure and reporting 
cases of lack of uniformity. 

(5) Customs control of occupation personnel by 
Allied authorities at authorized border crossing 
points. 

(6) An increase in German customs personnel, 
particularly the Zollgrenzschutz. 

(7) Adoption of a uniform procedure in the 
three zones for control of cur7ency at the frontier. 


Research and Teaching Opportunities 
in Greece 


[Released to the press March 1] 


Opportunities for 23 American citizens to under- 
take research or serve as visiting professors and 
secondary teachers in Greece were announced by 
the Department of State on March 1. 

The awards will be made, under the provisions 
of the Fulbright Act, in Greek drachmas. Grants 
for research and teaching under the Fulbright pro- 

am ordinarily cover round-trip transportation 

or the grantee, a stipend, a living and quarters 
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allowance, and an allowance for the purchase of 
necessary books and equipment. 

The awards announced include a visiting pro- 
fessorship in American civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Athens and two visiting professorships 
in unspecified fields at the University of Salonika. 
Final selection of candidates for the visiting pro- 
fessorships will be made upon the basis of personal 
qualifications of the a = ern and also, in the 
case of candidates for the University of Salonika, 
upon the appropriateness to Greek needs of the 
fields of specialization offered. 

Eight awards were also announced for research 
in such fields as ancient, medieval, or modern 
Greek history, Greek literature, philology, or ar- 
cheology under the sponsorship of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Facilities 
for research available to American scholars in- 
clude access to the collections of the Gennadius 
Library. Final selection of candidates will be 
based on the personal qualifications of the appli- 
cants, the merit of their research projects, and 
the facilities available in Greece for the accom- 
plishment of their assignments. 

Twelve grants are also available for American 
citizens to teach English, natural sciences, music, 
physical education, hygiene, and other subjects in 
American-sponsored secondary schools and junior 
colleges in Greece. Institutions included are 
Athens and Pierce Colleges in Athens and the 
American Farm School and Anatolia College at 
Salonika. The language of instruction in these 
schools is English. An award is also offered for 
a teacher in social group work to serve at the 
Y.W.C.A. training center in Athens. A fluent 
rene it of modern Greek is a necessary quali- 
fication for this assignment. 

In addition to the openings listed above, there 
are opportunities, announced previously by the 
Department, for 12 American graduate students 
to study at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens or under its sponsorship. 
Awards to students ordinarily include round-trip 
transportation, maintenance allowance, tuition, 
and allowance for purchase of necessary books or 
equipment. Possible fields of study are ancient, 
medieval, and modern Greek historical, literary, 
and linguistic studies, as well as archeology. 

Candidates for all grants will be aiatel te the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. Veterans will 
be given preference provided their other qualifi- 
cations are equal to those of other candidates. 
Persons receiving awards will normally be ex- 
pected to remain in Greece for one academic year. 

The awards are offered under Public Law 584 
(79th Congress), the Fulbright Act, which au- 
thorizes the Department of State to use certain 
foreign currencies and credits acquired through 
the sale of surplus property abroad for programs 
of educational exchange with other nations. 

Persons interested in the opportunities an- 
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nounced above for professors, research, and 
secondary-school or junior-college teachers may 
obtain additional information and application 
forms from the Conference Board of iated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Graduate students interested in the possibilities 
for study in Greece should make application to the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


General Carter To Aid With Military 
Assistance Programs 


[Released to the press March 5] 


The Department of State on March 5 announced 
the assignment of Brig. Gen. Marshall S. Carter to 
assist Ambassador Lewis W. Douglas in the per- 
formance of the Ambassador’s responsibilities in 
connection with the development and coordination 
of military-assistance programs. While in this 
capacity General Carter will serve with the per- 
sonal rank of Minister. 

General Carter has been detailed to the Depart- 
ment of State for the past three years. From 
March 1946 to January 1947 he was special repre- 
sentative in Washington for General Marshall, 
when he was on his China mission. From January 
1947 to date he has been special assistant to the 
Secretary of State, remaining with Secretary 
Acheson in that ene upon the retirement 
of Secretary Marshall. 


Case of Slain Correspondent 
To Be Tried in Greece 


[Released to the press February 21] 


The American Consul General at Salonika, 
Raleigh A. Gibson, reports that the Attorney Gen- 
eral at Salonika gave the following statement to 
the United States Consulate on February 16: 


“The investigations concerning the connection 
of Stachtopoulos and his mother in the murder of 
George Polk has been brought to a close, and the 
case will be tried most certainly by the end of 
March or the first days of April. The date of the 
trial could be earlier but the delay is due to the 
necessity of granting to both of the Stachtopoulos, 
all means for their defense, including a ay for 
a stay of the findings to be issued by the Court 
of Misdemeanor of Salonika, before the Council 
of Judges of the Court of Appeals of Salonika, 
as well as to the Supreme Court of Appeals at 
Athens. This procedure requires dates and times 
in accordance with the law.” 


Mr. Gibson reported further that legal proce- 
dure was started on February 16 in the courts in 


order that trial can be held as stated. 


1 BULLETIN of May 30, 1948, p. 713; and June 6, 1948, 
p. 748. 
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Swedish Technicians To Visit United States 


[Released to the press by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration February 10] 

Twelve Swedish trade-unionists will arrive in 
the United States early in March to study Ameri- 
can production methods. They will come here 
under the auspices of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration’s Technical Assistance Project. 

Chairman of the delegation will be Axel Strand 
of the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions. 
From the Federation of Factory Workers will 
come its treasurer Karl Lindell and Evald Johans- 
son, chairman of the United Organizations of Coal 
and Clay Miners. Edward Mattson, chairman of 
the Federation of Mining Industry Workers, will 
represent that organization. 

rom the Federation of Metal Industry Work- 
ers will come Arne Geijer, chairman; Holger 
Olsson, vice chairman in the Workshop Club of the 
SKF; and Erik Ostrand, chairman of the Avesta 
Section of the Federation. The Federation of 
Paper Industry Workers will send its secretary, 
J. V. Kunblad, and member Birger Ohgvist. 
The Federation of Transport Workers will be rep- 
resented by chairman Ragner Helgesson and Sture 
Linblad, a member of the Board of the Trade 
Union of the Stockholm Longshoremen. 

The Swedish trade-unionists will arrive by air 
and spend about a month in thiscountry. In addi- 
tion to studying production techniques and meth- 
ods they will meet with leaders of the American 
labor movement, Government officials, and Ameri- 
can workers in the towns they visit. 

This will be the fourth of the Eca’s Technical 
Assistance Projects to get under way. The first 
was the Norwegian, followed closely by the Dan- 
ish delegation, which arrived this week. The third 
will be the British teams, which will begin to arrive 
late in February. 


Danish Technicians Visit United States 


[Released to the press by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration February 14] 

A Danish delegation of management technicians 
and workers, the first management-labor teams to 
come to America to study production “know-how” 
for use in the Danish recovery program, arrived in 
Washington February 13 and met with Eca Ad- 
ministrator Paul G. Hoffman. 

They remained in Washington until February 
18, meeting with Eca and other Government 
officials and with labor representatives. Later the 
20-man group, consisting of four 5-man teams, will 
visit and remain for several weeks at industrial 
plants ina number of American cities. Their itin- 
erary is now being completed. The group repre- 
sents the Danish steel, meat-packing, shipbuilding, 
and machinery-manufacturing industries. 

While in Washington the group, in addition to 
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Eca meetings, conferred with officials, consultants, 
instructors and workers in: 

State, Labor, and Commerce Departments. The group 
of which Jorgen Skov has been made chairman, wants to 
appraise American living standards in terms of what an 
hour’s labor will buy, and to study U.S. Government fact- 
finding facilities which are said to have no counterpart in 
Europe. 

Experimental Farm, Beltsville, Md. Cattle-breeding, 
dairying, and meat processing are of prime economic 
interest to Denmark. 

Naval Experimental Station, Carderrock, Md. An im- 
portant factor in European shipbuilding, Denmark has a 
practical interest in ship design and latest developments 
in ocean transportation and navigation. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md. The group 
will visit vocational training classes, laboratories, machine 
shops, and other points of special interest. 

The four industry teams met in New York with 
consultants from like industries in the United 
States to discuss plans for their studies while in 
this country. 


Italy Issues Marshall Plan Postage Stamps 


[Released to the press by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration February 12] 


A series of Italian “Marshall Plan” postage 
stamps will be printed for use in Italy, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration was advised 
on February 12. 

The information was sent by Italian Foreign 
Minister Sforza to James C. Zellerbach, Chief of 
the Eca Mission to Italy, who is now in Washing- 
ton. 

“I hope,” wrote Count Sforza, “that this step 
by the Italian Government will be followed by 
other European recovery countries. We are com- 
municating our proposal through the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. Such 
stamps will spread knowledge of Erp in Europe. 
They will also serve as a symbol of appreciation 
by European countries of the contributions which 
the United States is making for European eco- 
nomic recovery.” 


Letters of Credence 


Union of South Africa 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Union 
of South Africa, H. T. Andrews, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on March 3. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 120 
of March 3, 1949. 


Saudi Arabia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Saudi 
Arabia, Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on March 4. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 122 of 
March 4, 1949. 
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Recommendation for Continuing the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House February 21] 


T'o the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the 
Congress the enclosed letter from the Under Sec- 
retary of State and the accompanying draft legis- 
lation to make possible the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the cooperative programs in public 
health, sanitation, education and agriculture that 
this Government is carrying on, through the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, in partner- 
ship with the governments of other American 
republics. 

The conditions of modern life are drawing the 
American republics together in an increasingly 
close community of neighbors. It is a basic and 
enduring purpose of the foreign policy of the 
United States to play the part of the good neighbor 
in that community. 

The United States and the other American re- 
publics have repeatedly proclaimed their common 
purpose to promote by cooperative action their 
economic, social and cultural development, and to 
work with one another to achieve just and decent 
living conditions for all their peoples. The 
United States has given tangible proof of its de- 
sire to cooperate in the realization of these aims 
by assisting its neighbor republics in the develop- 
ment of their basic economies. Our relations have 
constituted friendly, constructive and effective 
partnerships which it is our aim to extend and 
strengthen. 

Since the early part of 1942, this Government 
has, through the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and its predecessor agencies, entered into 
bilateral arrangements with the governments of 
other American republics under which we have 
worked with them on programs in public health, 
sanitation, agriculture, education and related 
fields—programs designed to promote the develop- 
ment of the basic economies of the cooperating re- 
publics. The present Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs was chartered by the Congress as a 
wholly-owned Government corporation in an Act 
approved on August 5, 1947, and authorized to 
continue this cooperative program through the 
end of the fiscal year 1950. Its exceptional suc- 
cess in realizing this Government’s objectives in 
an increasingly effective manner leads to the con- 
clusion that we should continue it, as a vital instru- 
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ment of our long-range policy, beyond that limited 
period. These are programs that, over the years, 
have been tried, tested, and found good. I there- 
fore, request that the Congress authorize a contin- 
uation of these programs on a scale that will enable 
us, more effectively, to help our neighbors help 
themselves. 

I stated recently that we must embark on a pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for the 
improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas. 
Within the Western Hemisphere we have already 
built firm foundations for this program, and have 
already begun to demonstrate the benefits that can 
flow from such a program. The continuing 
growth of solidarity, friendship and close cooper- 
ation among the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere benefits us as well as our neighbors. Each 
of the American republics, the United States in- 
cluded, is helped in its own progress by the im- 
provement of economic, social and cultural 
conditions in the others. By continuing this 
international cooperation for raising the standard 
of living of all the peoples in the Americas, the 
United States can give further, practical form to 
the high purposes of our policy. 

Harry 8S. Truman 


Tue Wuire Hovse, February 21, 1949. 


Provisions of Suggested Legislation 


[Released to the press by the White House February 21] 


The President in a special message on February 
21, 1949, asked the Congress to extend the life of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and also 
to authorize an expansion of its cooperative pro- 
grams in public health, sanitation, education, and 
agriculture throughout Latin America. 


New recommended enabling legislation sub- 
mitted with the message would provide that: 


The Institute would be continued in operation 
until June 30, 1955, with a review by the President 
and the Congress after five years. 

Aggregate expenditures of the Institute on all 
programs would be fixed at not to exceed 50 million 


dollars for the five-year period from July 1, 1950, 


* Enclosures not printed. 
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to June 30, 1955, instead of the current aggregate 
of not to exceed 5 million dollars in any one fiscal 
year. Appropriations required would be subject 
to annual reviews. 

Basic cooperative agreements with governments 
of the other American republics entered into by 
the Institute could run for as long as five years. 

The President’s request for the extension of the 
Institute is based on the fact that the act which 
created it will expire at the close of the fiscal year 
1950. The present Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs was chartered by Congress as a wholly 

overnment-owned corporation in an act of 

ugust 5, 1947. However, these programs have 
been in effect since 1942 under supervision of 
predecessor agencies of the Institute. 

The Institute currently has 25 cooperative pro- 
grams in operation in 16 Latin American nations. 
Under existing law these will expire in June 1949 
and can be renegotiated only for one year. Unless 
new enabling legislation is approved by Congress, 
the Institute would have to Fiquidate its affairs, 
beginning in July 1950. 


The President’s Request to Congress 
for Supplementary Funds 


[Released to the press by the White House March 2] 


The President transmitted to the Congress on 
March 2, a consolidated supplemental estimate for 
the fiscal year 1949 and prior fiscal years, amount- 
ing to $561,513,801.67 in cash appropriations and 
$301,406,000 in contract authorizations. The esti- 
mate covers approximately 130 items. 

Additional funds are requested for each of the 
nine executive departments, nine independent of- 
fices, the District of Columbia, and the legislative 
branch. Nearly all the items were included in the 
supplemental estimates for the fiscal year 1949 set 
forth in the 1950 Budget, transmitted to the Con- 
gress in January. Of the total supplemental ap- 
propriation request, $191,150,098 is for pay in- 
creases authorized by Public Law 900 (80th 
Congress). 


For the Department of State : $65,164,630. This 
estimate is broken down as follows: $65,000,000 
for the loan to the United Nations building fund, 
authorized in August 1948; of this amount, 
$25,000,000 is necessary to repay an advance made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
$40,000,000 to complete the total loan authoriza- 
tion. Thesum of $126,000 is requested for Philip- 
pine rehabilitation, and $38,630 is estimated for 
expenses in connection with the American sections 
of International Commissions, including $30,000 
for investigation of the Passamaquoddy tidal- 
power project. 
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Office of German and 
Austrian Affairs Established 


[Released to the press March 3] 


The Department of State on March 3 announced 
the elimination of the Office of Assistant Secretary 
for occupied areas and the establishment of an 
Office of German and Austrian Affairs. Matters 
pertaining to the occupied areas of the Far East 
formerly handled by the Assistant Secretary for 
occupied areas have been transferred to the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs. This move is in general 
line with the recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government and is designed to centralize respon- 
sibilities for the above areas. 

Pending further organization developments, 
Assistant Secretary Charles E. Saltzman will 
handle special assignments for the Secretary of 
State. 

Ambassador Robert D. Murphy, Political Ad- 
viser to the United States Military Governor in 
Germany, has been appointed Acting Director of 
the Office of German and Austrian Affairs. Am- 
bassador Murphy has been recalled to assume his 
new duties immediately. The staff and functions 
concerned with German and Austrian matters of 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for occupied 
areas, the Office of European Affairs, the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for economic affairs and 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for public 
affairs have been transferred to the Office of Ger- 
man and Austrian Affairs. 

James W. Riddleberger, Deputy Political Ad- 
viser, will handle the Political Adviser’s work in 
Germany. 

George F. Kennan, Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff, will depart early next week on a 
short visit to Germany in order to familiarize him- 
self with the situation there. Mr. Kennan will be 
in Germany for two or three weeks and while there 
will consult with American military and diplo- 
matic officials. 


Narcotics Protocol Transmitted to the Senate 


Message of the President to the Senate 
[Released to the press by the White House March 3] 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of the protocol, opened for signa- 
ture at Paris on November 19, 1948, and signed on 
behalf of the United States of America on that 
date, bringing under international control drugs 
outside the scope of the convention signed at 
Geneva July 13, 1931, as amended by the protocol 
signed at Lake Success December 11, 1946, limit- 
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ing the manufacture and regulating the distribu- 
tion of narcotic drugs. 

I transmit also for the information of the Senate 
the report of the Secretary of State, regarding 
this protocol.? 

Harry 8. Truman 


Tue Wurre Hovssg, March 3, 1949. 
Legislation 


International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
1948. Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting a certified copy of the International Con- 
vention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948, signed at 
London on June 10, 1948, by the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Government of the United States of America 
and the Governments of 27 other states. 8S. Exec. B., 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 185 pp. 

Oil Supply and Distribution Problems. A final report of 
the Special Committee to study problems of American 
small business, United States Senate, Eightieth Congress, 
First Session, pursuant to S. Res. 20 (80th Congress) a 
resolution appointing a special committee to study prob- 
lems of American small business. S. Rept. 25, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. iii, 28 pp. 

Export Control Act of 1949. H. Rept. 18, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 12 pp. 

Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
H. Rept. 19, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 16 pp. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1949. H. Rept. 19 
Part II, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 8 pp. 

Colorado River Water Rights. Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, United States Senate, EHightieth Congress, Second 
Session, on S. J. Res. 145, a resolution authorizing com- 
mencement of an action by the United States to determine 
interstate water rights in the Colorado River; May 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 14, 1948. iv, 517 pp. 

Export Policy. Hearings before the Investigations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, United States Senate, Hightieth Con- 
gress, Second Session, pursuant to S. Res. 189, a resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments to carry out certain duties, Part 3, Sep- 
tember 8, 9, 10, 15, 1948. vii, 779 pp., IV [Department of 
State, p. 603-605, 611, 760-762, 767. ] 

Milo Jurisevic, Mrs. Jelena Jurisevic, Svetezar Jurisevic, 
and Radmila Jurisevic. S. Rept. 11, 8ist Cong., 1st sess,. 
to accompany S. 82. 3 pp. 

Dr. Chung Kwai Lui. S. Rept. 16, 8lst Cong., 1st sess., 
to accompany S. 315. 2 pp. 

Ghetel Pollak Kahan, Magdalena Linda Kahan (wife), 
and Susanna Kahan (daughter). S. Rept. 17, 8ist Cong., 
1st sess., to accompany S. 331. 2 pp. 

Claris U. Yeadon. 8. Rept. 18, 8lst Cong., 1st sess., 
to accompany §8. 335. 2 pp. 

Joyce Violet Angel. S. Rept. 19, 8ist Cong., 1st sess., 
to accompany S. 485. 3 pp. 

Control of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Report of special 
subcommittee to the Committee on Appropriations United 
States Senate on study of pernicious effect of foot-and- 
mouth disease as it exists in Mexico and elsewhere, prog- 
ress of program to prevent entry of the disease into the 
United States, the most effective methods of combating 
and controlling the disease, and the proper location for 
the authorized research facilities. S. Doc. 211, 80th Cong., 
2d sess. ii, 20 pp. 

Investigation of Immigration and Naturalization. 
Progress Report to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
by the subcommittee to investigate immigration and 
naturalization, pursuant to S. Res. 187, 80th Congress. 
8. Doc. 3, 81st Cong., 1st sess. i, 11 pp. 

Inaugural Address of Harry S. Truman, President of 
a United States. S. Doc. 5, 81st Cong., 1st sess. ii, 

pp. 
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The Charter of the Organization of American States. 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the charter of the Organization 
of American States, formulated at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States and signed at Bogota in 
the English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish languages 
on April 30, 1948, by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States of America and by the plenipotentiaries of the 
other American Republics. S. Exec. A, 81st Cong., 1st 
sess. 51 pp. 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the convention of the World 
Meteorological Organization, which was opened for signa- 
ture at Washington on October 11, 1947, for a period of 
120 days, and was signed, during that period, by repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America and of 41 other 
States, and a certified copy of a protocol relating thereto 
which was signed at the same time. S. Exec. C, 8ist 
Cong., Ist sess. 22 pp. 

Inter-American Convention on Granting of Political 
Rights to Women. Message from the President of the 
United States transmitting a certified copy of the Inter- 
American Convention on the Granting of Political Rights 
to Women, formulated at the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, and signed at Bogoté, Colom- 
bia, on May 2, 1948, by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States of America and by the plenipotentiaries of other 
American States. S. Exec. D, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 

International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft. Mes- 
sage from the President of the United States transmitting 
a certified copy of the convention on the international 
recognition of rights in aircraft, signed at Geneva on 
June 19, 1948. S. Exec. E, 81st Cong., 1st Sess. 12 pp. 

Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement Re- 
garding the Regulation of Production and Marketing of 
Sugar. Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting a certified copy of a protocol dated in London 
August 31, 1948, prolonging for 1 year after August 31, 
1948, the international agreement regarding the regula- 
tion of production and marketing of sugar, signed at 
London May 6, 1937. S. Exec. F, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 6 pp. 

Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of 
Work in Principal Mining and Manufacturing Industries. 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting an authenticated copy of the text of a convention 
concerning statistics of wages and hours of work in the 
principal mining and manufacturing industries, including 
building and construction, and in agriculture (No. 63), 
adopted by the International Labor Conference at its 
twenty-fourth session held at Geneva June 2-22, 1938. S. 
Exec. G, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 14 pp. 

Recommendations for Social Security Legislation. The 
reports of the Advisory Council on Social Security to 
the Senate Committee on Finance. S. Doc. 208, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess. xv, 236 pp. 

Export Control Act of 1949. S. Rept. 31, 8ist Cong., 
ist sess., to accompany 8. 548. 12 pp. 

Authorizing Certain Personnel and Former Personnel 
of the Naval Establishment To Accept Certain Gifts and 
a Foreign Decoration Tendered by Foreign Governments. 
S. Rept. 35, Slst Cong., 1st sess., to accompany 8S. 632. 
3 pp. 

Communications Study. S. Rept. 49, 81st Cong., 1st 
sess. 16 pp. 

Extending the Office of the War Assets Administrator 
and the War Assets Administration from February 28, 
1949, until June 30, 1949. 8S. Rept. 52, 8lst Cong., 1st 
sess., to accompany S. 829. 3 pp. 

Approval of Gulf States Marine Fisheries Compact. 
S. Rept. 53, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., to accompany S. J. Res. 
42. 2pp. 


* Documents not printed. 
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Reorganization Act of 1949. H. Rept. 23, 81st Cong., 
1st sess., to accompany H. R. 2361. 13 pp. 

Mrs. Shirley Leinwand. H. Rept. 26, 8ist Cong., 1st 
sess., to accompany H. R. 669. 2 pp. 

Engelbert Axer. H. Rept. 27, 81st Cong., 1st sess., to 
accompany H. R. 773. 2 pp. 

Lawrence G. McCarthy. H. Rept. 28, 8lst Cong., 1st 
sess., to accompany H. R, 1052. 2 pp. 

Ezra Butler Eddy, Jr., and Wife, Marie Claire Lord 
Eddy. H. Rept. 29, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., to accompany 
H. R. 1700. 2 pp. 

Samuel Fadem. H. Rept. 30, 8ist Cong., 1st sess., to 
accompany H. R. 1998. 2 pp. 

The Economic Report. Message from the President 
of the United States transmitting the economic report to 
the Congress, as required under the Employment Act of 
1946. H. Doc. 36, 81st Cong., Ist sess. v, 140 pp. 

First Semiannual Report of all Educational Exchange 
Activities Carried on from July 1 to December 31, 1948. 
Letter from Chairman, United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange, transmitting the first semi- 
annual report of all educational exchange activities car- 
ried on from July 1 to December 31, 1948, pursuant to 
Public Law 402, Hightieth Congress. H. Doc. 56, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 15 pp. 

Revised Estimates of Appropriation for the State De- 
partment, Fiscal Year 1950. Communication from the 
President of the United States transmitting revised esti- 
mates of appropriation for the fiscal year 1950 involving 
a decrease of $1,139,440 for the Department of State. 
H. Doc. 60, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Directing the Secretary for National Defense To Trans- 
mit Certain Information to the House of Representatives. 
~ sg 36, 8lst Cong., Ist sess., to accompany H. Res. 

‘ p. 

Providing for the Expenses of Conducting the Studies 
and Investigations Authorized by (H) (1) of Rule XI 
Incurred by the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. H. Rept. 37, 81st Cong., 1st sess., to 
accompany H. Res. 88. 1 p. 

Providing Funds for the Expenses of the Investigation 
and Study Authorized by House Resolution 22. H. Rept. 
38, 81st Cong., 1st sess., to accompany H. Res. 82. 1 p. 

Continuing the Authority of the Maritime Commission 
to Sell, Charter, and Operate Ships until June 30, 1949. 
H. Rept. 60, 8lst Cong., 1st sess., to accompany H. J. 
Res. 92. 3 pp. 

Archbishop Stepinatz of Yugoslavia and Cardinal 
Mindszenty of Hungary. H. Rep. 61, 81st Cong., 1st sess., 
to accompany H. Con. Res. 19. 2 pp. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
American Legation Established at Amman 


[Released to the press February 28] 


Pursuant to the formal recognition of the 
Hashimite Kingdom of Transjordan by the United 
States on January 31, 1949, the United States 
Government on February 28 established a Lega- 
tion in Amman, the capital of Transjordan. The 
Government of Transjordan has notified the 
United States Government of its intention to es- 
tablish a Legation in Washington. 

Wells Stabler, an American Foreign Service 
Officer who has been stationed in Amman in the 
capacity of liaison officer for the American mem- 
ber of the Security Council Truce Commission in 
Jerusalem, has been designated Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim of the Legation, pending the arrival 
of a Minister. 
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Regional Conference in New Delhi 


[Released to the press March 2] 


In order to provide opportunities for informal 
exchanges of views between representatives of 
Government agencies in Washington and of the 
Foreign Service, regional Foreign Service con- 
ferences are frequently convened in various parts 
of the world. Such a conference will be held in 
New Delhi during the first week of April 1949, 
the region in this instance being southern Asia 
from Iran to the Republic of the Philippines. 
Representatives of the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and 
of appropriate Foreign Service posts will attend 
the conference. 


Confirmations 


On March 1, 1949, the Senate confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations in the diplomatic and foreign 
service: 


George Wadsworth to be American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Turkey and 
to serve concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Chief of the American Mission for 
Aid to Turkey. 

Henry F. Grady, now American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Greece, to 
serve concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Chief of the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece. 

Philip C. Jessup to be Ambassador at Large. 

Loy W. Henderson to be American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to India and 
to serve concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Nepal. 

Edward R. Dudley, American Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Liberia. 

James Grover McDonald, Special Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel. 

American Ambassadors Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the countries indicated: 


Myron Melvin Cowen to Australia. 

Laurence A. Steinhardt to Canada. 

Joseph E. Jacobs to Czechoslovakia. 

Stanton Griffis to Egypt. 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr., to Guatemala. 

Edward S. Crocker, 2d, to Iraq. 

Waldemar J. Gallman to Poland. 

Robert M. Scotten to New Zealand. 

Myron Melvin Cowen to the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

J. Rives Childs to the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 

North Winship to the Union of South Africa. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 


Legislation Requested for 
Changing Statutes Governing Department 


[Released to the press by the White House March 4] 
To the Congress of the United States: 


The conduct of the foreign relations of the 
United States has become an increasingly momen- 
tous responsibility of our Federal Government. 
Many of our hopes for world peace and domestic 
security are dependent upon the effectiveness of 
our machinery for the development of foreign 
policy and for translating policies into action. 

The foreign affairs activities of this Govern- 
ment are carried on by a number of agencies, but 
the greatest share of the responsibility is borne 
by the Department of State. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent, and the Congress as well, relies upon the Sec- 
retary of State to provide leadership among the 
Government agencies concerned with various as- 
pects of foreign affairs and to recommend the 
steps necessary to achieve an integrated and con- 
sistent foreign policy. 

The State Department has, for some time, recog- 
nized the need for modifications and improve- 
ments in its internal organization to enable it to 
discharge the increased responsibilities which have 
been assigned to it in the post-war period. Dur- 
ing the past year, under the leadership of Secre- 
tary Marshall, the Department made certain 
urgent adjustments in its organization and under- 
took comprehensive studies of its long-range or- 


ganizational requirements. The major recom- . 


mendations arising from these studies received my 
approval some months ago, but were not placed 
in effect pending the completion of the report 
of the Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government. 

The Commission has made a thorough study of 
our governmental machinery for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. With respect to the organiza- 
tion of the Department of State, the Commission’s 
recommendations generally embody and endorse 
the organizational plans formulated by the De- 
partment. With my approval, the Secretary of 
State is now proceeding to put these plans into 
effect. 

In order fully to carry out this reorganization, 
two changes in the statutes governing the Depart- 
ment are required. First, additional positions of 
Assistant Secretary of State should be created to 
permit the Department to organize its principal 
activities on a geographic basis and, at the same 
time, to maintain its requisite relationships with 
the Congress, and with the other Executive agen- 
cies and the international organizations. Second, 
certain powers vested by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 in subordinate officials should be placed 
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in the Secretary, subject to his delegation. This 
action is needed to provide the Secretary with 
authority commensurate with his responsibilities, 
and further to apply the principle, strongly recom- 
mended by the ce on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, of clari- 
fying the lines of responsibility and authority 
within the Executive Branch. 

Early action on these measures is desirable to 
strengthen this Government’s resources for achiev- 
ns international objectives. 

he suggestions of the Commission with regard 
to the personnel management of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service will require addi- 
tional study before recommendations can be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 


Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wurre Hovss, March 4, 1949. 


The “‘Hoover’’ Report 


House Document 79, 81st Congress, Ist Session, 
entitled “Foreign Affairs,” contains a letter from 
the Chairman, Cieneniialan on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government transmitting 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government Report on Foreign 
Affairs. This document is that part of the stud 
known as the “Hoover” report which deals wit 
the suggestions for the reorganization of the De- 
partment of State. 


Relinquishment of Control Over 
Certain Property of the 
Former German Government’! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Exec- 
utive Order 9760 (11 F. R. 7999), as amended by 
Executive Order 9788 (11 F. R. 11981), and pur- 
suant to law (R. 8S. 161; 5 U. S. C. 22), the under- 
signed, after appropriate investigation and con- 
sultation, deeming it necessary in the national 
interest : 

Hereby waives his authority to exercise control 
and supervision over certain funds presently held 
by the Department of State which represent the 
net proceeds realized from public sales of certain 
furniture and fixtures of the former German Em- 
bassy at Washington, D. C., and over certain pieces 
of office furniture from the former German Em- 
bassy at Washington physically transferred to 
the Office of Alien Property of the Department of 
Justice. The custody of these funds and office 
furniture is relinquished to the Office of Alien 
Property and a notification in writing to the Office 
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of Alien Property of this action is hereby 
authorized. 

This release shall become effective on the date 
of publication in the Federal Register of a vest- 
ing order issued by the Office of Alien Property 
covering the property described herein. 

In connection herewith reference is made to 
the antepenultimate paragraph of the Department 
of State Public Notice DA 170 of August 1, 1946 
(11 F.R. 8372). 


[SEAL | 


February 24, 1949. 


Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 


Confirmations 


On March 1, 1949, the Senate confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations: 
‘ Ernest A. Gross to be an Assistant Secretary of 
tate. 


Appointment of Officers 


William Dudley Wright, Jr., as Chief of the 
Division of Foreign Service Administration, ef- 
fective February 1, 1949. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Passport and Visa Information for Clerks of Courts Who 
Take Passport Applications. 1949. (Replaces edition of 
1948.) Passport Series 8. Pub. 3029. 20 pp. Limited 
distribution. 


International Conference on Military Trials. London. 
1945. International Organization and Conference Series 
II, European and British Commonwealth 1. Pub. 3080. 
xx, 441 pp. $1.75. 


A documentary record of negotiations of the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, the United Kingdom, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, culminat- 
ing in the agreement and charter of the International 
Military Tribunal. 


Consular Officers. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1741. Pub. 3167. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Convention Between the United States and the Re- 
public of the Philippines—Signed at Manila Mar. 14, 
1947 ; entered into force Nov. 18, 1948. 


Twenty-seventh Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Oper- 
ations: Settlements with United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
Pub. 3315. 67 pp. Free. 


Includes Treasury report on lend-lease fiscal opera- 
tions through Mar. 31, 1948. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1844. Pub. 3355. 3 pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement Between the United States and the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines Amending Agreement of Nov. 16, 
1946—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Manila 
Aug. 27, 1948; entered into force Aug. 27, 1948. 


Information for Bearers of Passports. December 1, 1948. 
(Replaces issue of June 1, 1948.) Passport Series 10. 
Pub. 3358. iv, 70 pp. Free. 


Section II contains the laws of the United States 
which govern the loss of American nationality; Sec- 
tions III and IV relate, respectively, to foreign coun- 
tries with which we have and do not have treaties 
concerning citizenship. 


Economic Cooperation With the British/United States 
Zone, Free Territory of Trieste Under Public Law 472— 
80th Congress. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1845. Pub. 3361. 38 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the British/ 
United States Zone, Free Territory of Trieste—Signed 
at Trieste Oct. 15, 1948; entered into force Oct. 15, 
1948. 


Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment to 
Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1839. Pub. 3372. 14 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and China— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Nanking July 
8, 1948; entered into force July 3, 1948. 


Relief for Children. International Organization and Con- 
ference Series III, 24. Pub. 3415. 18 pp. 5¢. 


Selected statements and United Nations resolutions 
from Sept. 21-—Dec. 12, 1948. 


Proceedings of the Fourth International Congresses on 
Tropical Medicine and Malaria. Washington, D.C., May 
10-18, 1948. Volumes One and Two. International Or- 
ganization and Conference Series I,5. Pub. 38246. 1810 pp. 


Contains discussions on research and teaching in- 
stitutes, tropical climatology and physiology, bac- 
terial and spirochetal diseases, virus and rickettsial 
diseases, malaria, helminthic and protozoan diseases, 
nutritional diseases in the tropics, tropical dermatol- 
ogy and mycology, tropical veterinary medicine, pub- 
lic health, medical and veterinary entomology. 


World Health Organization. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1808. Pub. 3318. 134 pp. 30¢. 


Constitution Adopted by the United States and Other 
Governments—Opened for signature at New York, 
July 22, 1946; entered into force Apr. 7, 1948; entered 
into force with respect to the United States June 21, 
1948, 


Copyright. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1840. Pub. 3350. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Arrangement Between the United States and the Re- 
public of the Philippines—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Washington, Oct. 21, 1948; entered 
into force Oct. 21, 1948. 


American Motion Picture Films: Distribution and Exhi- 
bition in the French Union. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1841. Pub. 3353. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and France— 
Signed at Paris Sept. 16, 1948; effective retroactively 
July 1, 1948. 
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Military Mission to Ecuador. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1843. Pub. 3354. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Ecuador 
Modifying and Extending Agreement of June 29, 
1944—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Wash- 
ington July 8 and 12, Aug. 23 and Sept. 21, 1948; en- 
tered into force Sept. 21, 1948. 


Weather Stations: Cooperative Program in Cuba. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 1847. Pub. 3370. 
6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Cuba 
Amending and Extending Agreement of July 17 and 
Aug. 2, 1944—Effected by exchange of notes dated at 
Habana Aug. 21, 1947 and Jan. 27, 1948; entered into 
force Jan. 27, 1948, effective retroactively July 1, 1947. 


Economic Cooperation With China Under Public Law 


472—80th Congess. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1837. Pub. 3375. 42 pp. 15¢. 
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Agreement Between the United States and China— 
Signed at Nanking July 3, 1948; entered into force 
July 3, 1948. 


Publications of the Department of State, January 1, 1949. 
Pub. 3394. 23 pp. Free. 

A semiannual list cumulative from January 1, 1948. 
Voting and Membership in the United Nations. Interna- 


tional Organization and Conference Series III, 28. Pub. 
3419. 34 pp. 15¢. 


Selected statements and United Nations resolutions, 
Sept. 21-Dec. 12, 1948. 
Diplomatic List, February 1949. Pub. 3429. 196 pp. 30¢ 
a copy; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 
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Teste WAS 


The United Nations 

and Specialized Agencies 

Problems of the Resettlement Program. Re- 
marks by Walter M. Kotschnig . 

Relation of Strategic Trust Areas; to the 
Security Council. Statement by Ambas- 
sador Warren R. Austin . 

U. 8. Supports Israeli’s Application for Mem- 
bership in U.N. Statement by Ambas- 
sador Warren R. Austin . 

Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agreement Signed. 
Statement by Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin. . ; 

U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography , 

Reply to Criticism of American Recovery 
Policy. Statement by Willard L. Thorp . 

Establishment of a Sub-Committee of the 
Interim Committee . ; 

Resolution on Functions Regarding Strategic 
Areas Under Trusteeship . 

World Economic Situation . 

Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal heshit 
ance ne with the U. N. 

Confirmations . ‘er 

The United States in . the United Nations a 


Occupation Matters 

U. 8S. Request Withdrawal of Soviet Repa- 
triation Mission from American Zone 
in Germany. Exchange of Notes Be- 
tween the U.S.8S.R. and the USS. . 

Achievements of Military Government in 
1948. Statement by Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

Procedures of Allied Tripartite Customs Com- 
mittee in Germany 


Treaty Information 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention 


Signed . ; ‘ 
Narcotics Protocol Teanemitend ‘ the Bente. 
Message of the President to the Senate . 


General Policy 
U.S. Not To Send Delegate to Inter- 
American Meeting on ses segs Terri- 


tories 3 cages 
General Carter To ‘Aid With Military 
Assistance Programs . 
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General Policy—Continued 
Case of Slain seein To Be Tried in 
Greece. ... Rite caste S: Wels facla 
Letters of Credence: 
Union of South Africa . 
Saudi Arabia . 


The Department 


Office of German and Austrian Affairs Estab- 

lished . : 

Legislation Requested for Changing Statutes 
Governing Department. Message of the 
President to the Congress Me ae 

The “Hoover” Report . Re BALL 2 igtig) 1g 

Relinquishment of Control Over Certain 

Property of the Former German Govern- 
ment 

Appointment of Officers 

Confirmations . 


Economic Affairs 


Swedish Technicians To Visit United States . 
Danish Technicians Visit United States 
Italy Issues Marshall Plan Pcstage Stamps . 


The Foreign Service 


American Legation Established at Amman . 
Regional Conference in New Delhi 
Confirmations 


International Information and 
Cultural Affairs 


Our World Information Program. By eens 
V. Allen . : 

Research and Teaching Opportunities in 
Greece . i 


The Congress 


Recommendation for Continuing the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs: 
Message of the President to the Congress . 
Provisions of Suggested Legislation . 
The President’s Request to Congress for 
Supplementary Funds . ae ae 
Legislation . a 


Publications 
Department of State 
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